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PARRISH’S ‘GOLD MEDAL’ CHEMICAL FOOD 


FOR PALE-FACED GIRLS AND DELICATE WOMEN. "STRENCTHENS CHILDREN.’ 
The only Chentical Food ever recognised by an International Jury of 


Medical men,-and awarded a GOLD MEDAL for excellence. 











CAUTION.—See that it bears the name ‘Parrish’s “Gold Medal” Chemical Food,’ also Maker's name and 
trade mark, and avoid ail imitations. ee ane 


DO NOT GIVE YOUR CHILD INFERIOR SUBSTITUTES. 
Sold at all respectable Chemists and Stores in our }-lb. and 1-Ib. bottles, 10d. and 1/3 each, 
Sole Proprietors— oe ra Bg OA Os Sig oe 


LORIMER & CO., Ltd., Britannia Row, London, N. 











AWARDED 8IX GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS. Established Quarter of a Century. 
ETT 
OLD BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. ‘For the B.ood is the Life.” a 
CHOICE BOOKS. QUAINT BOOKS. . FS 
TYPOGRAPHY. TOPOGRAPHY. Cc l ar k e’sS = 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS, 
FIRST EDITIONS, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Pronounced :to be the most Original and Interesting 
List Issued. 364 pages, 8vo. with 370 Reproductions 
of Plates, Portraits, and Title-Pages, post free, 6s. 
(which sum is deducted from the first purchase of 30s.) 


Blood 
Mixture 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, | 
is warranted to Cleanse the Blood from § 
all impurities from whatever cause arising. § 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bac wegs, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are : 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials § 





PICKERING & GHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66 Haymarket, St. James's, London, S.W. canih=\ tie 


‘WHEN IN DOUBT CONSULT “HAZELL.” ’ 
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Seventeenth Year of Issue. 
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READY EARLY IN 
DECEMBER. % 
r. Handsomely 


32° bound in cloth, 


4orr SESS, 


REVISED TO NOVEMBER 30, 1901. 


Zz, 


A Cyclopedic Record of Men and Topics of the Day. 


THE 1902 EDITION will contain New Maps of the Balkan Peninsula, the North-Western 
Frontier of India, and the proposed. Panama and Nicaragua Canals; New Articles on the 
Armies of the World, the Navies of the World; the Engineering Schemes, the Mercantile 
Marine, Minerals; Railways and the Year's History of the World, the Prime Ministers and 
leading men of the World, the New Factories Act, the Census Returns, the Coronation 
Ceremony of 1902, the Housing of the Working Classes, Trusts in the United States, War 
Office and Army Reform, and all the Old Features will be revised and rewritten up to date. 
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Che Gentleman's Magazine Advertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C., by the 18th of the Month. 


WORLD JRAYEL 


ORGANISED BY 
HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN, & CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 











CRUISES 


ON THE 


MAGNIFICENT OCEAN YACHT ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
Tonnage 3,254, h.p. 4,000. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. FIRST-CLASS CUISINE. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


December 24th.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), 
Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, returning to Marseilles 
January 17th, 1902. Return Ticket, London—Mar- 
seilles included. A 25 Days Cruise for £28. 7s. and upwards. 


January 18th.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), 
Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, returning to Marseilles 
February 10th. Return Ticket, London—Marseilles 
included, A 24 Days’ Cruise for £27. 6s. and upwards. 


These Cruises are under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Co., Ltd. 





£10. 10s. and £13. 13s. Tours to Rome, via the Mont Cenis. 


With optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, 
Venice, and the Riviera. 


£12. 12s. 6d. Tours to Florence and Venice. 


£10. 10s. Winter Skating and Tobogganing Parties to Chamonix 
and Grindelwald. 





Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 
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TAINE’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols. small 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 80s. POPULAR EDITION. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 


*The book is a great one—how great it is not 
possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 
never to forget, notably the magnificent eulogy of the 
paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 
there are marvellous appreciations. Thestudy of Swift, 
for instance, is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright. 
No otLer work on English literature takes so wide and 
comprehensive a view ; individual writers have been 
dissected more completely, but it would be hard to 
produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised 
#0 soundly and effectively.’—PaLL MaLL GAZETTE. 


OHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane. 





HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 
DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except 
Bundays) from 9 a.M. till Sunset, Admission 1s.; 

on Mondays, 6d.; Children always 6d. 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emity Faithfu', 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
SURE: ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty thro utthe 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects. 

A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 8d. 

British Depot—46 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & 
Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler « 
Geese, John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale 
ouses. 


























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. s | * 


1o 
2: I, 2 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 





2 ‘1. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
ne age Aaa FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.’ 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities. 


‘ Brand’s “ Observations on Popular Antiquities” has long held its place as a wonderful repertory of curious 
superstitions, old customs, and folk-lore generally. Originally published in 1777, it was largely expanded by 
Sir Henry Ellis in the second edition, which appearei in 1813, and has been reissued or scveral occasions since 
then. . . . The work is now to be included by Messrs. Chatto and Windus in their three-and-sixpenny series ; this, 
we believe, is the lowest price at which the book has ever been offered to the public,,—WESTMINSTER GAZBTTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MAGMILLAN & CO,’S STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES, 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Edit y LEsLiz 


STEPHEN. With 3 Portraite. 
8vo. be. Fy 
LIFE Aap LETTERS OF THOMAS HENRY 
y his Son, LkoNARD HUXLEY. 


Fee wl Seoctativen. Seu. 8vo. se 4 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joun Mortey. With 
Portrait. 8vo.10s.net. Illustrated Edition, extra 
crown 8vo. 14s. net. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. By 

SON. With Portrait and Facsimiles, Extra 
a 8vo. 10s. net. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 
sometime Archbishop of Oanterbury. By his Son, 
ARTHUR OBRISTOPHER BENSON. A New and 
Abridged Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

CYERIAN : HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, HIS WORK. 
By = Wuite Benson, D.D., D.C.L. 8vo. 

a 4up LETTERS A. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

ALLEN. With Portraits and 
Iiustrations, "i M, 8vo. 30s. net. 
LIVES. nee THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTER- 
Y. By Dean Hook, D.D. Demy 8vo. The 
a+ nn are %3 as follows :—Vol, I., 15s.; Vol. 
IL, 15s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and. VIL, 30s. ; 
Vol. VIIL, 15s. ; Vol. X., 158.; Vol. z.. 15s, ; 
Vol. XIL, 15s. 
ROGEST GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF LIN- 
LN. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, M.P. 
oan 10s, net. 

ig oye port, are MARTYR OF THE 

SSANCE, 1 8-1546. A Biography by R. 
o CHRISTE MLA, "eo Edition. Pott 4to. 10s, 
ne 

Ure E mA LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN 

With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 

FE. "AND. LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. 
: : ted by his Daughter, Many O. CHURCH. Globe 
~y i 

MEMORIALS : ROUNDELL PALMER, Earl of 

borne. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
Pare I, FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 1766-1865. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. 25s. net.—Part II, PERSONAL AND PoLi- 
TICAL. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS A A FENTON JOHN 
his Son, A. F 


A. HORT, D.D., D.O.L in, . 
my A 8vo. 17s. net. 


Hort. With Portrai 
TaB LiFe OF CARDINAL MANNING, ARCH- 
ISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. By E.8. PuRcELL. 
With 4th Thousand. 2 vols, 8vo, 
é. net, 


LIFE AyD A aby 5? OF AMBROSE PRILLIP?S 
8S. PURCELL. Hdite 


and 
flea 7 m2, ‘Dr int With 2 Photo. 
gravure Portraits, In 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT. 
y RANDALL THOMAS, Bishop of Rochester, and 
; a BENHAM, B.D. With Portraits. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 
CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT, WIFE 
AN SON OF AROHIBALD CAMPBELL, AROH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY : yo Edited 
by Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. Popular 
Edition, abridged, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
JAMES HACK TUKE: a Memoir, Compiled by 
he Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY. W ith Portrait. 
} hn crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A MEMOIR OF LORD BRAMWELL. By 
CHARLES FAIRFIELD. 8vo. 10s. net. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE : a Narrative 
of the Events of his Life. By J. D., CAMPBELL. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





LIFE AND ey ed wri A. FREEMAN. 
by the v. W. STEPHENS. 2 vols. 

8vo. 170 af 

THE Lu LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB, By Rev. Canon 

AINGER, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

CHAPTERS FROM SOME MEMOIRS, By Axxz 
RIvcHi£. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 

DANTE: His Times ont 5 His see By 
ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. tion. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SymonDs, Third Edition, 

2 vols. Extra crown 8vo. gilt 


By Tomas HvGugs. 


with Portrait. 
tops, 12s. net. 

THE LIFE OF BENVENUTOCELLINI. Translated 
by JOHN ADDINGTON Symonps. Fifth Edition, 
with Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. net,” 

PORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA, From Subaltern 

to Commander-in-Chief. By KARL RoBERTs, K.G. 
With Illustrations and Plans. LIBRARY EDI- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. POPULAR EDITION. 
1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 
LIFE oF NAPOLEON BOUAFARTS. By Professor 
M. SLOANE, Ph.D., L ustrated. In 
4 av 63s. net. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF BAPCLEGH. Rg 
the French of ARTHUR Livy. By 8. MEON. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. 

THE COURT AND FAMILY OF NAPOLEON- 

By Mdme Junot. 4 vols. Orown 8vo. 86s. 

HENOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. a 

F.DE BOURKIENNE 4 Vols 
THE YO YOKE OF = Shstches “of th the nt toner 
Ministers. Lord EsHErR. With 7 
Seaensen Portralte. Crown 8vo. 68, 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD THRING. 
By GEorGE R. PARKIN, M.A. With Portraits, 
2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. Also in 1 vol 
(Abridged) crown 8vo. 63. 

THE LIVES OF WITS AND HUMOURISTS: 
Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN > 
F.S.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 

ANECDOTE LIVES OF WiLLIAN PITT, EARL 

CHATHAM,ANDEDMUND BURKE. By Jonm 
ba F.S.A. Crown i with Portraits, 3s. 6d. 


LIVES OF PAINTERS. By Joun Tues. Crown 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS Cente, Talley- 
Oanning, Cobbett, Peel). By Sir Hunry 
Lrrron BuLwar (Lord Dalling). With Portrait 
of Talleyrand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE ant 
from my Favourite Poets and 
ge By Mary — MITFORD. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF MARY AUEER oF ScoTs. 
By M. MiGNET. Seventi 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. ea, 
THE. ene, _- —.,. ee ane. FIRST 
UGH. Vols. LandIl. To 
4 ymbe tne ; of ‘ca ‘oo By Field Marshal 
Viscount WOLSELEY. With Portraiteand other Illus- 
trations and Plans. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 32s. 
LETTERS Al AND MEMORIES OF THE LIFE OF 
Edited by his Wife. 
; ao my onl, om = me. Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
BISHOF. LIGHTFOOT. With a Prefatory Note by 
e late Bishop of DunHAM. With Portrait. 
, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FRANCES OF ASSISI. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Crown 





MACMILLAN & CO., Liurrrp, London. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Madame Reéecamier and her Friends. 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 


This volume is the first complete ‘ Life’ of that renowned beauty and Society leader, and contains a full and 
account of her relations with Napoleon, his brother Lucien Bonaparte, Mathieu de Montmorency, 
Madame de Staél, Prince Augustus of a, Victor Moreau, Bernadotte, Canova, the sculptor, the Murata, 
the Duke of Wellington, Benjamin Gumtenk. Elisabeth Oavendish, Duchess | Devonshire, Prince Louia 
afterwards Napoleon III.) and his ye -- Queen Hortense, Madame de Krtidener, Chateaubriand, 

many other celebrated men and women of her time, 


With 24 Plate Portraits, 8 of which are in Photogravure. Limited to 350 copies, signed 
and numbered. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 30s. net. 


She Stoops to Conquer. 


Illustrated by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s., or bound in leather, fully gilt, 6s. 
Contains over 80 Illustrations by Mr. ABBEY. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Poems of the Past and the Present. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. uniform with the Library Edition of his Works. 
Also a Special Edition, bound in white and gold, 7s. 6d, 

















THIRD EDITION. 


The Tribulations of a Princess. 
By the Author of ‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.’ 


The Author wili be remembered for her fearless biography of the ill-fated Empress of Austria, 
whieh, under the titie of ‘THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS,’ created so general a sensation. The 
interest in this the Author’s own history bide fair to surpass even that shown in her record of 
the martyred Emprees.’ 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NOTE.—This is not a work of fiction, but an authentic record of a singularly eventful life. 





Mew Six-Shilling Novels. —_ 
MARY E. WILKINS. 
‘The Portion of Labour.’ Illustrated. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
‘The House Divided.’ 


LOUIE BENNETT. 
‘The Proving of Priscilla.’ 


BASIL KING. 
‘Let not Man put Asunder.’ 


FLORENCE WILKINSON. 
‘The Strength of the Hills.’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 1660-1830 


By WALTER FREWEN Lorp, Author of ‘ The 

Lost Possessions of England,’ ‘A Life of Sir 

Thomas Maitland,’ &c. With Map. Demy 
8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 

‘A most scholarly production. ... We advise 

all who want to become authorities on the subject 

to read, mark, learn, and — digest Mr. 


Lord’s book.’—MiLiITaRy MaIL, [ Ready. 
NAPOLEON’S CAMPAICN 
IN POLAND 


By F. Loratnz Petre. With Maps. Demy. 
8yo. 10s. 6d, net. [ Ready. 
VOL. VI. NOW READY. 
In seven handsome royal 8vo, vols, 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT 


Edited by Wmi1aM Larrp CLowEs. [Illus- 
trated Pg Photogravure Portraits, Maps, 
Cc. 


Each Volume will be complete in itself, with 
an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets 
or for Separate Volumes. 

President Roosevelt has contributed to the 
sixth volume of Mr. Laird Olowes’s history of 
‘The Royal Navy’ a long and critical account of 
the ane operations of the war between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1812-15. The 
characteristic of Colonel Roosevelt’s chapter is 
its unflinching impartiality in the bestowal alike 
of praise and of blame. 


NEW WORK BY OAPTAIN MAHAN, 


TYPES OF MAVAL OFFICERS 


With some remarks on the Development of 
Naval Warfare during the Bighteenth Cen- 
ALFRED T. MAHAN, .L. 


tury. ,. 
With 6 hotogravure Portraits. 8y0. cloth, 
10s. 6d, net. [Ready shortly. 


NAVAL BRICADES IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


By wr’ T. T. JEANS, Illustrated. Crown 

8vo. 6s. net. [Ready shortly. 

‘Naval Brigades in the South African War’ 
is written by Officers attached to the “7 
Naval Brigestes, and edited by Surgeon T. T. 
Jeans, R.N., who also contributes the chapter on 
the advance from Enslin to Bloemfontein. 


‘An almeat ideal Christmas book for elther boy 
THE E ANIMALS 01 OF SOP 


Pictured ge ey 

J. Mora, 7 agg x cloth, gilt 

10s. 6d. net. 

‘Wisdom never yet presented itself to the 
sere I mind and eye in more alluring and de- 
ee garb than in this clever and beautiful 

k.’—SOoTsMaN 





VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
Complete in four 4to. vols., about 300 pp., price 
each Two Guineas net. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


With Biographical Notices. Each volume 
containing upwards of 200 Ilustrations in 
Photogravure and Half-tone. Together with 
6 ny by Px. ZItckEN. Edited by Max 
Roosks, Currator of Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
Antwerp. Translated by F. KNowLEs. 


Ilusirated Prospectus on application. 


A NEW BOOK BY LAFCADIO HEARN. 
A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 


By LarcaDio HEARN, Author of ‘In Ghostly 
Japan’ &. Ilustrated, 12mo. 8s. ba pipe 


LILIAN WHITING’S NEW LOOK. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 
IN BOOKS 


By Lian Waittne, Author of ‘ The World 

Beautiful, * First, Second, and Third Series, 

= Field: a Record,’ &. 16mo, cloth, 5s. 
(Ready. 


Feap. 8vo. extra binding, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE NORDRACH TREATMENT 
FOR CONSUMPTIVES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


How to Oure and Prevent Gaenatin & -_ 
other Forms of Tuberculosis : Together 
a General Consideration of the Laws a 
ing Health. By James ARTHUR GIBSON. 
[ Ready. 
‘It describes the open-air treatment from ex- 
perience, and shows how it may be effective quite 
as well here as abroad.’— 
* Should be in the hands of every medical man 
and every civic authority in the country.’— 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


In two vols. demy 8vo. price 28%. net. Second 
Edition in preparation. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


And ‘Who Wrote the Oasket Letters?’ By 
SamuxzL Oowan, J.P. With Sixteen Photo- 
gravares of the Queen, all more or less famous 
portraits, and some of them never before 
published. 

‘A book which su uent historians of the 
period cannot overlook, and it contains the finest 
collection of portraits of Mary Stuart ever gathered 
together in one book.’—PaLL MALL GazETTs. 

q Beautifal these volumes undoubtedly are, and 
most thrilling reading..—Sir Hanpgrt axwanz, 
in the Datty Matn. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lmrep. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Fight to a Finish. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘Joan the Curate,’ &c. 


* The plot, skilfully laid, is developed with conspicuous literary power and dramatic effect.’—ScoTsMAn. 

* The story is full of interest, and it exposes and unmasks a spiritualistic criminal impostor.’—HcHo. 

* The “ fight ” is tough, and the “ finish” pleasant, and the book keeps one reading.’ —OUTLOOK. 

* All readers of “The House on the Marsh ” will welcome Miss Warden's new novel “ A Fight to a Finish.” 
It is, like the former, sensational and thrilling from beginning to end. Evers chapter, every page one might 
say, teems with excitement. . . . The story is well told, and deserves every success..—BoLTON EVENING News. 

‘This is a lively and exciting tale, not wanting in ingenuity, which ends happily for the right people.’~ 
GENTLEWOMAN,. 

* A readable story,’—Pitor, ‘An absorbing story.’—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Full of sensational incidents, ... Miss Warden understands her business, and knows how to keep her 
readers on the tenter-hooks....A capital Christmas s2nsation, and should be read over the fire in the 
gloaming.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘A delightful, stirring story, told in a spirited straightforward manner, and cannot fail to be popular.’— 
Court CiRCULAR. 

‘The interest of the plot is well sustained, and the story exhibits the spirit and ingenuity which have gaincd 
the writer some recognition in the field of sensational fiction. —DatLy News. 

‘It must be confessed that Miss Warden has managed her plot with a considerable amount of skill... ,. To 
lovera of frank sensationalism it will be decidedly welcome.'"—LITERARY WORLD. 

‘A story which for clearness of workmanship it would not be easy to beat. It isa story of absorbing 
interest that grips the reader and sustains his interest to the la:t page.’ —WBEKLY DisPATCH. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Joy of Life. 


By EMILE ZOLA. Edited by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


*In power of character-drawing “La Joie de Vivre” yields to none of M. Zola’s books; he has never drawn a 
more complete household. . . . It is a wonderful gallery of portraits.’.—LITERATURE. 

* Depicted with that terrible realism of which M. Z la has the secret. . . . For dramatic force and for pathos 
there is nothing in the whole cycle to excel “ The Joy of Life,” nothing which presents so vivid a picture of human 
suffering and misery. It is one of those works which should be read in order to fully appreciate the versatility 
of M. Zola’s realism.’—GLAscow HERALD. 

‘Mr. Ernest Vizetelly has rendered a new service to admirers of Zola who cannot approach him in the 
original by this preparation of an English edition of “ La Joie de Vivre.” ’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘One of the best of Zola’s novels.’—CourT OrcuLAR. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Dumb. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. D. FORBES. 


‘A good straightforward story of love and character.’—MORNING LEADER. 
* The book is well written, and holds the interest of the reader from first to last."—GLasGow HERALD. 





Crown 4to. cloth, gilt, 16s. net. 
Stag-Hunting with the ‘Devon and 
Somerset’: 


_ An Account of the Chase of the Wild Red Deer on Exmoor, 1887-1901. 
By PHILIP EVERED, Hon. Sec. to the Hunt. With 70 Illustrations by H. M. LOMAS. 


*It rejoices the heart of the hunter to read a well-written book about hissport. The present handsomely 
and plentifully illustrated work is a delightful and instructive volume, whether to look ator to read... . The 
literature of spert is sensibly the richer for the book.’-—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A finely illustrated book which every sportsman will read with interest.’—OvuTLOoK. 

‘The author wields a facile pen, and instead of bare records of runs we have some very pretty and by no 
means overdone word-painting. ... There is scarcely a point in connection with stag-hunting that has been 
overlooked,’—FIgLD. 

‘A most charming book, which will adorn the shelves of many a good sportsman’s library.,—OoUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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A CHARMING 
CIFT BOOK. 
6s. 
Claret Roan Gilt, 
Illustrated. 





*A brilliant book.’ 
Times, 


‘Particularly g 4 
ACADEMY. 


LONDON 


IN THE TIME OP THE 


DIAMOND 
JUBILEE. 


BY 
EMILY CONSTANCE COOK 
and 
EOWARD T. COOK, M.A,, 


Author of ‘Studies in 
Ruskin,’ &c, 





London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Oo, 
Llangollen : 
DARLINGTON & Co. 





, | ‘Nothing better could be wished 
for.'—BRITISH WEEELY. 
‘Far superior to ordinary Guides.’ 
London DAILY CHRONICLE. 
ie: : a 
biy 4 death NR? 
t kg © AWS wa 
Ae NS 
‘Sir Henry Ponsonpvy is commanded 
on 


by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlingt 
for a copy of his handbook.’ 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS., 1g, each. Illustrated, 
Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
THE NORFOLK BR THE SEVERN VALLEY 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW te LLEY. 
NDUDNO, RHYL, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, BANGOR. 
COLWYN BAY, CONWAY, TREFRIW, BETTWSYCOED, SNOWDONIA. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS, 
YSTWIT , ABERDOVEY, MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, RC , AND GLOUCESTER. 


'S AND TH 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, AND PWLLHELI. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


‘The best Handbook to London ever issued.’—LivERPOOL Dary Post. 
THIRD EDITION, Revised, 5s, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON and Environs 
1 The HOTELS of the WORLD. 


A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
& OO., Ltp, Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.B.G.S., of Scenery, 
Ruins, &c., in Norway, Sweden. Denmark, Russia, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s,6d. List post-free. 


DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 

















ELLIOT 


STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 








In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, and Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A PERFECT PRINCE: the Story of the England of Alfred the Great. 
By FREDERIC B. JEFFERY. 
‘Mr. Jeffery has produced a delightfully rea“able life-history of King Alfred. The reader who studies the 
pages of his book from first to last will not regret the time so spent.’—Rock. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, and Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHO KILLED AMY ROBSART? Being Some Account of Her 
Life and Death at Gumnor, with Remarks on Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Kenilworth.’ By 
PHILIP SIDNEY, F.R.Hist.S. 

‘For historical students the book must have a deep interest..-—CAaTHOLIC TIMES. 

‘Mr. Sidney has arranged his matter admirably, and the book is interesting, —OUTL9OK. 

In large crown 8vo. cloth, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
’ ; . 

THE PEDIGREE OF SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare’s Family: 
being a Record of the Ancestors and Descendants of William Shakespeare. By 
CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 

‘Mrs. Stopes casts a wide net. Not content with setting forth the few and disputable facts concerning the 
{mmediate ancestry of the poet, and tracing his lineal descent to its extinction, she has made an extensive and 
valuable collection of other Shakespeares occurring in Warwickebire, in London, and elsewhere, from the thir- 
teenth to the end of the sixteenth century.’—ATHEN ZUM. P : . 

_ ,,' Mrs. Stopes succeeds in unearthing a vast number of hidden or unconsidered trifles having a direct or 

indirect bearing on the history of the greatest of dramatists.’—ScoTsMAN. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, with Index. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 








THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. By ‘X,’ the Writer of the series of 
Articles which appeared in the Saturday Review over that signature. 

‘ We cordially recommend this little book to those who are ignorant of such matters. and are not above 
learning something of the elementary rules of heraldry, even though they may be certain of their own right to 
use arms, The book is forcibly and clearly written, the arguments ara unanswera¥le and supported by extracts 
from ancient documents, and many common delusions about arms are exposed.’—SPECTATOR, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Loxdon, F.C. 
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CHARLES LETTS'S DIARIES 002 


Possess two advantages—detailed below—over all others. 





Advantage N m 4. 


will be paid the owner of 
any of these Diaries in 
the event of Death, £250 
if totally, and £100 if par- 


tially disabled by Accident 
to Train, Omnibus, Tram (Cable, Horse, Steam 
or Electric), Cab, &c. ; in fact, an insurance 
against the General Risks of Travel, avai/- 
able for twelve months from date of purchase. 












Advantage No. 2. 





The Se Memo Tablet (illus- 
a 'y udlow above) ensures 
the Diary instantly opening at the place in use— 


this feature is contained in all Pocket 
Diaries and Peerless Note Books. 








oi, Ki 
ee SES Ao SS 
Dror ont 





Condensed List. 


Stet most popular varieties only 
are here listed. CHARLES LETTS 
& Co. publish over 200 varieties, 
which may be obtained of most 
Stationers and Booksellers, or will be 
sent post free direct from the Pub- 
lishers. A complete list will be sent 
free on receipt of stamped and directed 


envelope, 
ao 
POCKET DIARIES. 


Some of the most popular editions 
published are : 


In. In, 8. d, 

No. 4. 1 day, 34 by 22 Ee 0 6 
» 5& 8 » 3 ” é Bss0 6 
BAN 06 

ae 2% 

2310 

53 10 

aS 10 











OFFICE DIARIES. 
The Catalogue gives details of over 
100 varieties of — eee “4 


No. 2618. 1 day, 13 by rr 
» 2628. 2 , 18 ,, 8% 
» 643.3 ,, 18 ,, 8% 
» 67B.7 . » 83 
» 483B. 3 wos 5g 1 
LADIES’ AR BOOK, 
Diary, tai, & 96 pages 
useful information. 1s. 6d. 
BRITISH ALMANAC. 
THE BEST Popular Almanac 
published. 400 pages of in- 
formation. An invaluable book 
for the household. Paper, 1s. ; 
Leather, 2s. 6d. 
PEERLESS NOTE BOOKS. 
Ruled Pocket Memo Books, 
Self-opening, and with £500 
Insurance. 6d. to 5s. 


© = bo Cle 
onmooo 








CHARLES LETTS & CO., Diarists, 8 Royal Exchange, London. 
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THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Comprehensive in its Character. Vital in its Interest. 
Unique in its Scope. Cosmopolitan in its Range. 





56 Handsomely Bound Volumes, written by Specialists and Professors. Newly Printed on 
Specially Prepared Paper. 2,000 Full-page and other Illustrations, 


THE GREATEST HISTORICAL LIBRARY IN THE WORLD. 


A Graphic Account of the World’s Story from the Earliest Times to the Close of the XIXth Century. 
The Study and Research of the Historian and the Scholar Distilled and Condensed into Vivid Story. 


For a FIRST PAYMENT of §/- only, THE WHOLE LIBRARY, &G Volumes delivered to the Subscriber 
AT LITTLE MORE THAN HALF-PRICE. 





ADVANTAGES NOW OFFERED. 


The attention of our readers is drawn to the special advantages offered ; and each purchaser, while meg = | 
no liability other than the obligation to pay for the set delivered, can avail himself of these advantages ; 
only for a limited time, as this special offer cannot be kept open for an indefinite period. 
A small Preliminary -  — of 8/-, A modified system of Monthly Subscriptions of only 10/- cach. 
A ComPLEeTsE Set for LITTLE MoRE than HALF-PRICE, 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY 
cuth, Orramentee. SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. persian ttorocc, extra. 


in 56 Handsome Volumes, Fully Illustrated. 2000 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
Maps and Diagrams. 


Can now be had FOR MONTHLY PAYMENTS on terms which READY CASH could sot formerly secure. 





‘That most admirable and deservedly Popular Series.’ 
Criticism of the Timms. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


An Ideal Popular Library. 
ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE DRAMATIC STORY. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cash Prices :—Cloth Set, £8 ;—Half-Morocco, £15. 


A LIVE SERIES IN CONSTANT DEMAND. Not a REMAINDER, but a NEW EDITION. 





SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. a Gyan Ses ae 


To THE ManaGER, THE a Levey mS MAGAZINE, 
1 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C, 


send me THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 56 volames, Bound om Cloth, for which I agree 








I enclose si. 
Strike out Please 








one of to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 16 further payments of 10/- 

these I enclose 15/- 
Paragraphs. Pl — a ees mo THE STORY OF THE —— is farther wound ur Y, yn Morocco, for 

ee to make ou, or anyone you a in rther ents 0 = eae. 

My am. apon de i ha of the eanplete 56 vo adey om | my subseq tent paym ents 0: corvenponting 
day of cash meant fo! ing. The volumes not being my property ntl Cy for, I engage th Tein not dis; 
them before my payments are completed. If for any reason you are unable to fill this order, the return of my it 
shall cancel this order. 

Signed 
Free Delivery in the London 2, 0. 

Dosial District, Outside that G M pratand 
District at the Purchaser's BIG crevecensnnnnssinitnninieesetnnnstmaiinvareeuens 








By [Indicate here Rail or Carriers.] 
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Fcap. 4to. cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s, 


A Versailles Christmas-tide. 
By MARY STUART BOYD. With 53 Illustrations by A. 8. BOYD. 


Mare bye people could achieve such a fresh and picturesque record of everyday events as Mrs. Boyd has 
given us in this handsome volume. . . . The observations on the life of quiet Versailles,on the frequenters ot 
the hotel, on the short-lived bustle of market scenes, on the churches and the worshippers, on that regal 
Versailles from which the glory has departed, have all the penetration of the feminine intellect and the grace of ° 
cultivated literary expression. . . . Mr. Boyd has loyaliy fol!owed with a skilful pencil where his wife has led 
the way, and his admirable sketches, torched with a nimble sense of humour, are in fitting complement with the 
spirit of a most readable volume.’-— GLasGow HERALD. 

‘As pleasant a book as has come out this year... . Anyone going to, remaining at, or returning from 
Versailles, or who would like to do any of these things, will delight in the book. —ScoTsMAN. 

* A book that is altogether delightful. . . . Mrs. Boyd’s sense of humour is strong and true ; she has a subtle 
appreciation of character, and her style is vivid and graceful... . Mr. Boyd's illustrations are numerous and 
excellent ; many of them rank among the best work the artist has accomplished. ... Like his wife, he has a 
marvellous discernment of character and a keen eye for the picturesque, which he renders with strong and facile 

. . «+ Altogether, the book is out of the common, and one has nothing but praise for it. A more charming 

ristmas present could not be offered than “ A Versailles Ohristmas-tide.” ’—MoRNING Post. ; 

‘Mrs. Boyd spent a pleasant “ Versailles Christmastide,” and succeeds in drawing the reader within the 
circle of pleasure. . . . Versailles is agreeable enough to study when chatted of by Mrs. Boyd, her conversation 
illuminated by the drawings of A.S.B. Of these there are fifty-three, done on the spot, instinct with life and 
colour, of denizens in the old French town. Mrs. Boyd has a quiet sense of humour, which scintillates over the 

3, Any in search of an attractive Christmas present should look up this dainty volume.’—PuNncH. 

‘ A bright little account of a Christmas spent in France by Mary Stuart Boyd. ... The fifty-three illustra- 
tions by A. 8S. Boyd are capital—not grotesque, but full of character.’—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘May be heartily recommended as a sort of festive-season supplement to the delightful “‘ Stolen Summer” 
from the same hands, It is in letterpress and illustrations, and in its format, a most artistic production.’— 
Giasaow Eventna NEws. 

‘The author of that charming book, “Our Stolen Summer,” needs no introduction to English readers. 
Mrs, Boyd’s new volume has the happy quality of being attractive both for young and for grown-up folk. . 
Mr, A. 8S. Boyd’s graceful illustrations add much to the interest of the volume, —DaiLy NEws. 

‘A valuable addition to the number of available gift-books by reason of its quaint illustrations alone. ... 
Every line of the quaintly-written narrative pleases,’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo. buckram, 12s. 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan. 


With Portrait in each volume. 


‘ This final edition of the works he most prized forms the best memorial of a writer who was much misuncer- 
stood and misjudged by his contemporaries. If not a great, he was at least a true poet... . This edition of his 
collected poems will introduce him as a poet to thousands who have hitherto only known him as a prose writer of 
strangely unequal merit.’.—CoyTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

‘ For the present edition of Buchanan's poetical writings, we make no doubt that it will be welcomed by the 
poet’s admirers, and we are free to admit that Buchanan's poetry was worth collecting.’ —OUTLOOK. 

‘The contents of the volumes show a wonderful variety of themes and style of treatment. Buchanan was 
one of the most courageous of poets. . . . His volumes are a treasury of poetry—true, beautiful, and brave— 
wherein he teaches the gospel of hope, mercy, freedom, and final redemption, even for the revolted angels.'-— 
GLascow HERALD. 

* The volumes represent only part of the amazing amount of literary work of high quality produced by Mr. 
Buchanan. But they represent his best; he was before all things the poet in temperament and aspiration. . . 
There is enough and to spare of high theught and melodious expression, of the love of nature and the beautiful, 
of the divine and human, of fancy, pathos, humour, and passion. These collected works are Buchanan’s best 
memorial. In them the spirit of his poetry and the stature of the man should be praised and admired as they 
have not been in his lifetime.,—Scorsman, 

‘He had a general affinity with Nature in all her moods, and it appears everywhere in the poems written 
when quite young. . .. In one respect Robert Buchanan strongly resembles Robert Browning, and that is in the 
way in which he invents and projects new metres for every new subject ; there is a certain sense of freshness in 
his versification which makes the longer poems readable. That Robert Buchanan had a great heart and real 
appreciation of great-hearted men is seen when he writes about such leaders as Lincoln.’—Ecuo. 

‘Mr. Robert Buchanan was struck down by his last i'lness before he had completed the preparation of his 
‘Complete Poetical Works” for the press, They now eppear in two handsome volumes, which attest at once 
his prelific genius and his fervid industry. He belongs to the giants of the older generation.'—LAD1Es’ FizLD. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Only a Nigger, 
By EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of ‘ The Lone Star Rush,’ &c. 


‘Worked out with much skill and success, . . . For realistic and vivid narration and exciting adventure the 
atory is one that can be greatly commended. —GLAsGow HERALD. 
*The interest is well sustained, and the story is highly readable."—-ScoTsMAN, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 
Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and all Skin Diseases. 








Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Lover’s Progress. 
Told by Himself, and ‘ Dedicated to all who Love.’ 


‘One may prophesy that “The Lover's Progress” will find for itself a large circle of readers.... If Mr. 
Clement Scott, Mr. G. R. Sims, and the late G. A. Sala had collaborated upon an imaginary autobiography ... 
some such a book would, we fancy, have been the result. The strenuous, eventful, rattling life described here is 
journalistic, theatrical, pseudo-artistic.’—-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘We are bound to say that the picture of the lady on the cover did not lead us to expect that the contents of 
the book were as strong and interesting as they are. It is more than a mere love-story, for it contains many true 
touches of Parisian life, and introduces incidentally some interesting historical incidents and personages.’— 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘Very entertaining and distinctly diverting. . . . I strongly recommend “ The Lover's Progress” as a book 
to read.’ —GENTLEWOMAN. 

‘A lively book.’—OvTLOOK. 

‘A charming story, written throughout with a pleasurable glow of good strong feeling. It is delightful, and 
any reader will be entertained.’—ScoTsMAN. 





SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The House on the Scar. 


By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of ‘In a Cathedral City,’ &c, 


* Quite a good story."— Morvine LEApER. 

‘The story is cleverly conceived and the interest well sustained. There are some vividly written and stirring 
scenes. ... “The House on the Scar” is a fresh and well-written tale, which should support the writer's not 
unworthy place in the ranks of the writers of fiction..—-DatLy NEws. 

‘A story of more than ordinary interest. . . . The story is well planned, skilfully worked out, and ably written, 
andthe dramatis persone are all admirably drawn. It is a book, in short, that few will read without pleasure, 
and we may safely prophesy for it immediate and wide popularity. —GLasGow HERALD. 

‘A pleasant novel of healthy sentimental interest, that well deserves its popularity.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* There is a good deal of psychological insight in the description of the ideal and idealising young heroine and 
her relatives with her two lovers. The book will not detract from the author's rising reputation.’ —ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ The plot of the story is excellently managed, full of many exciting scenes and incidents and clever situations, 
and recommends itself to those whose taste is for vivacious stories. Altogether, this is the best book and most 
exciting novel which Miss Thomas has yet given us.’—MIDDLYSEX GAZETTE. 

* Many a reader will welcome this new edition of Miss Bertha Thomas’s story. It is a study in temperaments, 
and is full of incident. . . . The author has humour and descriptive power of a high order.’—LirzERARY WORLD. 

* Miss Thomas proves her ability to hold her place as a fiction-writer of no small merit. This story of South 
Devon is well devised, skilfully and easily put together, vivaciously written, and, better still, shows really careful 
workmanship. . .. Abundantly clever enough to hold one’s attention. —Laprks’ Fie.p. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Three Men of Mark. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City,’ &c, 


‘Sarah Tytler is never happier !n her writing than when she weaves storics around the muirland farmhouses 
of Scotland sixty years ago. ... She conveys the atmosphere of her scene together with the spirit of her 
characters, and her strong, wholesome, human tale is both attractive and refreshing.’—GeNTLEWOMAN, 

‘A good story and well written.’—OvTLOOK. 

‘One cannot be too thankful to come, ami-l the ruck of unsavoury modernity, upon a story which, if simple, 
is entirely sweet. The women characters are finely drawn. . . . The tale isa pleasant picture of some of the most 
lovable aspects of Scottish village manners..—GLAsGow HERALD. 

‘A sufficiently lively volume for readers who can endure the good old Scotch tongue within the covers of a 
beok.’—St. JamEs’s GAZRTTE. 

_ ‘It is good of its kind, and the people in it are cistinctly drawn, with many of the characteristics for which 
M'ss Tytler’s readers look.’-—WoRrtp. 

° The authoress is thoroughly conversant with the period, and limns the characters with a master hand. ...A 
pathetic, if homely, love idyll is interwoven with the tale, and altogether the story is a highly commendable 
piece of work.’— ScoTsMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Sower of Wheat. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju’ &c. 


‘It is gratifying to see a writer of promise like Mr. Harold Bindloss achieving a really fine book....“A 
flower of Wheat” is really an epic of life in the Great North-West. There is a freedom and breeziness about it 
which is typical of that splendid country, and which no one could have put into his work who was not at once 
a very sincere lover of nature and an enthusiastic believer in the future of Canada. The reader will follow 
with interest the struggles of the sturdy Lancashire man who opens out a career for himself, and wins a fortune 
and the girl of his heart by sheer energy and pluck.’—MoRNING LEADER. 

‘We will venture to doubt whether the conditions of life upon the great Canadian wheat-growing prairies 
have ever had a more faithful chronicler. ... We heartily recommend the book to all who want a good story, 
and to all who are in search of information upon the subject of the Canadian settler’s life. —-DaILy Main. 

‘A splendidly written story. ... Mr. Bindloss knows what he is writing about; and for those desiring to 
krow the ins and outs of settlement life “A Sowcr of Wheat” is just the book.’—InisH T1mEs, 

‘The story has the infinite charm arising from manly out-door existence amid surroundings of wild Oanad‘an 
scenery. ... It should win the hearty approval of readers.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘Mr. Bindloss is a writer of mark who pens stories full of life and action, and is carefully exact in regard to 
his local colouring. The consequence is that the reader not only enjoys a good piece of fiction, but at the same 
time gets a correct idea of the people amid whom the incidents are placed. . . . How he succeeds ket all who 
like a really good tale discover for themselves. Suffice it that the book is vividly real, the reader being continually 
fascinated by brilliant passages that make him feel as if he were taking part in the incidents described.— 
Lioyp’s News. 

‘A very readable and exciting story, which will secure favour with many readers for whom the probiem 
novel has no attraction.’ —LIVERPOOL Post. 

‘ There is reason to welcome Mr. Bindloss’s vigorous story.’ —OUTLOOK. 

‘For conscientious work, the novel stands a long way ahead of many another novel of the day. The etory 
is a pleasant one,’—FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 

* It is a strong, manly story, and the author is evidently well acquainted with the country he describes,’— 
OovrT CIRCULAR. 

* What a tale it is, and how it holds the attention of the reader from first to last! . The romance is bril- 
liant and stirring.’—WoRLD. 

‘A brightly written story of love and adventure.’—Sr. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘A fresh, manly, interesting story.,—VANITY Fair. 

‘ Almost one forgets at times, in the interest of these pictures of prairie life, that this is a story.... 
Whether as a novel simply or as a description of life in Canada, the book early catches the attention of the 
reader and retains it to the very end of the last chapter.’—FREEMASON’S JOURNAL. 

‘ A good, roomy tale of love and real adventure in Canada. Mr. Bindloss possesses the not too common 
faculty of making his readers as interested in scenes as in individuals. He writes in a forcible, unaffected etyle, 
and has gained skill in the delineation of womankind since last we saw his work.’ —ERoOKMAN. 

‘ A lively story of adventure, . . . It will please any one who delights in the romance of a pioneer’s life’ 
—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘A strong, consistent piece of narrative, fresh and bracing as the air of the Canadian prairie through which 
the hero ploughs his way to fortune. . . . Mr. Bindloss does not indulge in superlative descriptions, and practises 
a wise economy of adjectives, but he depicts with the freshness and detail of an eye-witness,... The book 
should appeal to most Englishmen.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“Good, healthy reading. . . . Mr. Bindloss’s books—and the present volume is no exception—are always well 
worth reading. ey have the power to carry their readers away to the fringe of the Empire, and the strenuous, 
full-breathing life out there,’—DatLy Exprass. 

‘ There is abundance of daring adventure in the story”—Tmxzs, 

‘The story is told with splendid vigour. . . . The value of the book lies not so much in ite splendid incident, 
which is strong, but in its descriptions of nature and man’s struggle to subdue her before she will yield unto him 
the rich harvest of golden grain.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘The strength of Mr. Bindloss’s book lies in its skilful and realistic descriptions of the life and the scenery of 
the North-West Territories. The thing could not have been done better. —GLasGow HERALD. 

‘It is pleasantly told, and it mingles in readable proportions the usual elements of life, love, labour, and 
character.’--SPECTATOR. 

‘An excellent novel, as might be expected from the author of “ Ainslie’s Ju-ju.” ... The tale is never 
dull, it thrills with life to the core.... Our advice to readers is—Get it and read it without lose of time. — 

‘WOMAN. 

‘Far above the ordinary novel. . .. We can heartily compliment Mr. Bindloss upon his able and attractive 
novel.’—LiTERARY WORLD. 

‘Mr. Bindloss never allows his tale to suffer from want of variety. Without being sensational, the plot :s 
interesting enongh.’—LITRRATURE. 

‘ There is certainly fresh air in this tale of the Canadian wheat fields... . The tale in its entirety has eon- 
siderable merit.’—ACADEMY. . 

‘Mr. Bindloss writes vigorously, and with a certain rough picturesqueness that is not unattractive ; while 
the novel is full of bustle and incident. . . . A healthy, interesting novel that the reader will not willingly lay 
down until the last page has been reached.’"—-GLascow EVENING NEWS. : 

‘ We are glad to record our appreciation of “A Sower of Wheat.” We enjoyed reading it very much. ... It ie 
a book of true adventure. . . . It is difficult to grow tired of a book like this, which throbs and resounds with the 
commotion of real life” —Darmy CHRONICLE. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s 


The Wealth of Mallerstang : 


An Upland Tale. 
By ALGERNON (GISSING, Author of ‘A Secret of the North Sea’ &c. 


‘A powerful story of lifein the North of England. Mr. Gissing is a master of description, and he has 
constructed a very clever plot. One seems to breathe the strong air of the Yorkshire wolds and the Westmore- 
land dales in reading his pages. We could do well with many more books of this type."—Oourr Oracunakr, 

‘It is not without a weird power of its own.’—Mornine LEADER. 

‘ The scene is well painted. . . . The fresh atmosphere of the North Country appears to blow through every 
page... . Mr. Gissing’s treatment of the characters whom we meet is interesting. . . . When the book is closed 
the mind of the reader will retain an impression of much natural beauty.’—MANCHRSTER GUARDIAN, 

‘There is strength as well as weakness in this finely-conceived novel, but the weakness is that of an artist 
who has not yet come to the maturity of his powers. . . . Nevertheless, the narrative is a powerful one, ani 
remarkable for the feeling of locality and strong sympathy ‘‘with Nature's moods,” which lend such an 
atmosphere-and vivid quality to dramatic scenes... . A story which is filled in with much picturesque detail, 
and which has an open-air breeziness that captivates the attention of the reader. Mr. Gissing has not yet come 
to his own, but there is great promise as well as a large measure of fulfilment in his latest book.’—GLascow 


HRALD. 
‘The thonghtful style of this book well suits its serious subject. . . . The atmosphere is so true that we feel 
ourselves in the Yorkshire dales.’—PiLor. 
Pe. Giasing tells his story simply and pleasantly, and if it does not positively enthral it is sure to interest." 
‘ ‘An “Upland Tale,” without too much pathos, of threescore years ago... . straightforwardly written.’— 
UTLOOK, 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Cankerworm: 
Being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘The New Mistress’ &c. 


‘A story which seizes the attention of the reader, and excites his curiosity, at once, and winds ap at last in 
@ series of exciting and surprising situations. ... The tale is not one of those that can be summarised or 
analysed without risk to their interest. It has been carefully constructed by a practised hand... . There is 
very little in it that the fascinated reader is likely to “ skip.” '"—Darity TELEGRAPH, 

‘Mr. Fenn is best known as a writer for boys, but he is also a novelist of no mean talent and reputation, and 
in “The Oankerworm” he may be said to have excelled himself. The plot is not only well worked out but 
sy mpathetic.’—GLoBE. 

‘In this novel Mr. Fenn has surpassed himself. The tale is simply told, with an artistic feeling that makes 
it thoroughly realistic. The plot is good.'—BoLton EvENIne News, 

‘ Mr. Fenn’s excellent story.’—NEWOASTLE CHRONICLE. 

“Such a book as ‘The Oankerworm” is sure to win praise from Mr. Manville Fenn’s public. The author 
knows how to make a story; and, accordingly ... Mr. Fenn’s skill will meet with the success it deserves, and 
his book will be read.’—St. Jamus’s GAZETTE. 

‘ The interest in the story lies in the number of dramatic situations which the author creates, and which he 
develops with a certain amount of skill. It is a readable book.’—BinmMinaHaM DarLy Post. 

‘Mr. Manville Fenn unfolds with considerable vigour a story of well-sustained interest. From the first page 
to the last it witnesses to the hand of the practised writer. ... In fact, “The Oankerworm” is one of those 
books which giadden the heart of the librarian and incidentally remind us of the gulf set between the practised 
writer and the immortals.’—ATHEN MUM. 

‘Mr, Manville Fenn never told a more effective story than this. Wrought together with such constructive 
skill that it is mot easy to lay the book down before it is finished. . . . The dialogue is brisk and natural, and 
there ia scarce a trace of waste in the book. . . . It should be popular at the libraries."—-GLasaow HERALD. 

‘ This admirable novel is written in Mr. Fenn’s best style. There is an elaborate plot, which is developed 
with such ingenuity and strength that the interest which is aroused in the opening chapters is sustained to the 
end, ... The writer is happy in almost all his creations, but particularly so in his pictures of the heroine and of 
her yeoman admirer and friend in need, the latter being a most fascinating study of a man possessed of every 
manly virtue.’—SooTsmax. 

‘Mr, Fenn is always an interesting writer, and to this “ The Oankerworm” is no exception. . . . It contains 
some excellent writing and much dramatic intensity. The interest is well kept up to the end.’'—Lxrps 


Mercory. 

‘The title is everything a title should be, giving at a glance a vivid idea of the value of the whole book. 
» » » As for the originality of situation, the freshness of phrase, and the naturalness of dialogue in the above 
passs ze, the most careless reader of novels will not require to have them italicised.—DatLy OHRONICLE, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Purple Cloud. 


By M. P. SHIEL, Author of ‘ The Yellow Danger’ &c. 


*In the way of sensational fiction no other modern writer can fairly be said to be the equal of Mr. Shiel, 

.. “The Purple Oloud” is indeed remarkable. The idea at the root of it is tremendous, appalling, cosmic ; 

and it is worked out with a force of imagination, a richness of invention, and a free lyrical power, which are 

quite commensurate with the bigness of the idea... . The story is a profound psychology study, as well as a 
thrilling narrative of marvellous events,’—HEARTH AND HOME. 

‘The story is distinctly clever and original, like the rest of Mr. Shiel’s books,and will rank worthily with 
“The Yellow Danger” and “The Lord of the Sea.”’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘It must be owned that Mr. Shiel’s pictures of the dead and silent world reveal a Poe-like imagination, 
vivid and resourceful.’—DarLy CHRONICLE. 

* An unconventional and horribly fascinating romance—one which I would not recommend for perusal just 
before going to bed.’—SunDay TimEs. 

‘It cannot be denied that Mr. Shiel has a wonderful faculty of realising the Free effect on men and 
things of imaginary accidents conjured up by his apparently illimitable fancy. is power is strongly mani- 
fested in “ The Purple Oloud.” ’—Damy EXxPREss. 

‘ Like all Mr. Shiel’s books, “ The Purple Cloud” is vigorous, daring, and original in conception.’—SPRaKER. 

‘ The same breathless daring, the same power, the same breadth of idea and freedom of expression that have 
already secured for Mr. Shiel first rank among our sensational story-writers, “The Purple Cloud” towers high 
over the ordinary novel.’—WEEK END. 

‘ Mr. Shiel is one of the few writers of the present day who not only possess imagination, but have “the 
courage” of their imagination. He thinks, as it were, not in continents, but in planets... . The first two- 
thirds ef the book are excellent '—GLasgow HERALD. 

* Arather uncanny romance, with some strong writing in it.’,—OUTLOOK. 

‘Mr. Shiel’s imagination is certainly unique since Edgar Poe died.... “The Purple Cloud” is a clever 
book, and handled in a “large” way, which assorts with its gigantic ambition. —Mornine LEADER. 

‘ Mr. Shiel’s books abound in daring conceptions, in vivid imaginings, and in a realistic presentation of his 
creations, at once forcible and dramatic and uncanny... . Lovers of sensational fiction will read “A Purple 
Cloud ” with breathless haste, and will thoroughly enjoy it.’—Lagps MERCURY. 

‘ Weird and uncanny are the epithets that do most justice to Mr. M. P. Shiel’s latest romance. . . . The story 
is as bewildering asa nightmare. Mr. Shiel’s imagination carries all before it. —LITBRATURE. 

‘ Weird, fantastic, mystic, repcllent, but yet intensely fascinating, is this book. The subject is one which we 
should have thought even the most daring of modern romancers might well have hesitated to treat. Though 
Mr. Shiel has been well described as ‘“‘ The Apostle of Breathlessness” and “‘ The King of Modern Romances,” he 
has, in truth, an earnest message to deliver, and the fact is that, as others use the essay or play, he makes use of 
the novel as a means of conveying this message to his fellows. —NEW AGE. 

‘Nothing could be madder, giddily and gorgeously madder, than “The Purple Oloud” ; and, at the same 
time, nothing so mad could well have more method in its madness. Mr. Shiel has apparently set out to be more 
sensational than anybody ever befoie was, and he is handsomely succeeding. . . . It is abundantly clever enough 
to be amusing.”—ACADEMY. 

‘ Mr. Shiel, in“ The Purple C:oud,” has overtopped his own previous extravagances, and leaves us marvelling 
at his temerity, and, it must be added, at his success. For this is,in many respects, an admirable book ; it is 
full of strong imagination and strong writing. . . . We can promise our readers some exciting hours with a book 
which leaves the mind full of terrible and vivid pictures.’—PALL MALL GaZgTTE, 

‘The book is full of imaginative power. . . . Mr. Shiel has many of the qualities that are flagrantly lacking 
in the great mass of latter-day fiction, and for this we owe him thanks. —MoRNING PosT. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tales of a Dying Race. 


By ALFRED A. GRACE. 


* A book like this was wanted to preserve for us some memory of a race that is perishing—the Maoris of New 
Zealand—and in writing it Mr. Grace has rendered a considerable service to history. In this volume he has 
embodied much of the legend and folk-lore of the Maoris in more than a score of short stories, which succeed in 
bringing vividly before the reader the curious customs of these aboriginals.’—ScoTSMAN. 

‘Written with a good deal of skill and force.,—OvTLOOK. 

‘ Written by one who evidently knows his subject well. . . . We welcome the book.’—EoHo. 

‘A charming collection of New Zealand native stories. —WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

‘The matter of the book has the zest of novelty, and all the freshness of a people savage yet to some 
—— simple and unspoiled.... The book shows a keen sense of the value of the short story. —GLAsGoW 

ERALD. 
‘They bring out in light and shade the natural characteristics of the Maor's.—DaILy CHRONICLE. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s List of New 
and Forthcoming Books in Fiction 
pey and General Literature. to. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Dumb. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER R, D. FORBES, Author of ‘A Gentleman’ &c. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Wealth of Mallerstang: 
An Upland Tale. 


By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Secret of the North Sea’ &c. 





Crown 8vo,. cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


The Lover’s Progress. 


Told by Himself, and ‘Dedicated to all who Love.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
The Cankerworm: 


Being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ The New Mistress’ &c, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Fight to a Finish. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘Joan the Curate’ &c. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The House on the Scar: 


A Tale of South Devon. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of ‘In a Cathedral City’ &c. 








In the press, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Blow over the Heart. 


oy DOSER T MAGHRAY, Author of ‘Grace OUaiiey,’ 


‘Sent Chatto & Windus, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Stumble by the Way. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of * The Voice of the Charmer’ &c, 














Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Three Men of Mark. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Despair’s Last Journey. 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. 


In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, flat back, 2s, 
His Own Ghost. 8, pavip curisTiE MURRAY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Purple Cloud. 


By M. P. SHIEL, Author of ‘The Yellow Danger’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of ‘The Gun-runner’ &c, 


A Sower of Wheat. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju.? Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 

















On January 9. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Grand Babylon Hotel. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of *The Gates of Wrath’ &c, 





On January 16. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Judah Pyecroft, Puritan: 


A Romance of the Restoration. 
By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of ‘The Jacobite’ &c, 
In the press, Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Old Bank. By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
London: Chatto & Windus, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 








Crown 8vo. cloth 


Only a 


Alt top, 6s, 
igger. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of ‘The Lone Star Rush &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The L 


ady of Lynn. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. With 12 Illustrations by G. DEMAIN-HAMMOND, 





In the press. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


he 
By B. M, CRO 


Cat’s-paw. 


Author of ‘Diana Barrin 
With 12 full-page Illustrations by FRED. PEG 


on’ &c, 





SOME RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Mononia: A Love Story. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
A Forbidden Name. By FRED. WHISHAW. 
Quality Corner: A Study of Remorse. By C, L, ANTROBUS. 


Wildersmoor. 


By C, L, ANTROBUS, Author of ‘Quality Corner.’ 


The Church of Humanity. By D, CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Running Amok. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

A Sore Temptation. By JOHN K. LEYS. 

Her Ladyship’s Secret. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

The Millionaire Mystery. By FERGUS HUME, 

This Troublesome World. By L. T. MEADE. 





NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Picture cloth boards, flat backs, 2s, each, 


Plotters of Paris. By EDMUND 
MITCHELL, 


Sport and Spangles. By BYRON 
WEBBER. 


Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 
By McD, BODKIN, 


K.C, 
The Records of Vincent Trill, 


of the Detective Service. By 
DICK DONOVAN, 


Dark Deeds. ByDICK DONOVAN. 
His Own Ghost. 
By D, CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


In a Hollow of the Hills. 
By BRET HARTE. 





A Sappho of Green Springs. 
By BRET HARTE, 


The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


The Waters of Edera. By OUIDA. 


The Lady from Nowhere. By 
FERGUS HUME. 


In London’s Heart. By GEORGE 
R. SIMS. 


Joan, the Curate. By FLORENCE 
WARDEN 


St. Kathortas! ’s by the the Tower. 
By Sir WALTER 





Demy 8vo. picture cover, 1s, 


As it was Written. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &c, 
This Novel forms the ‘GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL’ for 1901. 








London: Chatto & Windus, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 


A NEW EDITION. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Max Thornton. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of ‘The Golden Rock.’ 
With 8 Illustrations by J. SHAW CROMPTON, R.L 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
6 6 
A Blind Marriage, &c. 
By GEORGE R, SIMS (Dagonet). 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Tales of a Dying Race. 
By ALFRED A, GRACE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Told by the Taffrail. 


By SUNDOWNER, Author of ‘ be in Polynesia,’ ‘ Wild Life in the Pacific,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Chapenga’s White Man. 
By A. WERNER, Author of * The Captain of the Locusts’ &c. 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
Terence. By B, M. CROKER. With 6 Illustrations by SIDNEY PAGET, 
The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham. By HERBERT COMPTON, 
The Blue Diamond. By L. T. MEADE. 
A Missing Hero. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
The Fourth Generation. By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Andromeda. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Nell Haffenden. By TIGHE HOPKINS, With 8 Illusts. by C. GREGORY. 
‘As a Watch in the Night.’ By mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
Philip Winwood. By R. NEILSON STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations. 
The Family Scapegrace. By JAMES PAYN. 
ig Ferroll. By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE, 
Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 
laa Rectory. By Mrs, MOLESWORTH. 
Marvel. By Mrs, HUNGERFORD. 
A Modern Circe. By Mrs, HUNGERFORD. 
Lady Patty. By Mrs, HUNGERFORD. 
Archie Lovell. By ANNIE EDWARDES. 
In preparation, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Adventures of a Merry Rlonarch. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘In a ose Chair’ &c, 
With numerous Illustrations, 


London: Chatto & Windus, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. - 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 








Fcap, 4to. cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s, 


A Versailles Christmas-tide. 


By MARY STUART BOYD. With 53 Illustrations by A. S, BOYD. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Joy of Life. 


By EMILE ZOLA, Edited with an Introduction by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY,. 








Shortly, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


His Masterpiece. 


By EMILE ZOLA, Edited with an Introduction by E, A, VIZETELLY. 





Also, uniform, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Germinal: Master and Man. | The Dram-Shop. 
The Honour of the Army,| The Fat and the Thin. 


and other Stories. Money. Lourdes. 
Abbé Mouret’s  Trans-| His Excellency.| Rome. 
gression. The Dream. Paris. 


The Fortune of the Rougons. | The Downfall. | Fruitiulness. 
The Conquest of Plassans. Doctor Pascal. | Work. 


POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
Ready-money Mortiboy. ByBESANT | The Shadow of a Crime. By HALL 
RICE, wh | CAIN 


and anuary. 


The Downfall, By EMILE ZOLA, | Pn sy By WILKIE COLLINS. 











[¥ebruary. | The Moonstone. By WILKIB 

Foul Play. By CHARLES READE. | _ COLLINS. 
[March. The Woman in White. By WILKIE 

Manand Wife. By WILKIE COLLINS. COLLINS. 


[April. The Dead Secret. By WILKIE 

The, Cha chaplain of of the Fleet. By | COLLINS. 

T and RICE, [May. | The New | Magdalen. By WILKIE 
New Arabian Nights. By ROBERT | co; 

LOUIS STEVENSON, Held in ~~ By OUIDA, 

Puck. By OUIDA. Moths. By OUIDA, 
A Son of Hagar. By HALL CAINE, | p24" Two Flags. By OUIDA, 
Th e. Qrange Girl. By WALTER eg offington; an istie 


| Johnstone. By rs ~ READE, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. | 7 riser ont kg earth. By 





By WALTER BESANT. ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
The Golden Butterfly. By WALTER By CHARLES READE. 
BESANT and JA CE, | Hard Cash. By CHARLES READE, 


The Deemster. By HALL CAINE, | The Old Factory. ByW. WESTALL. 
London: Chatto & W.: iden, 111 St. Martin’ s Lane, W.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 


FIFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Her Royal Highness Woman. 
By MAX O'RELL, Author of ‘John Bull and his Island’ &c. 
In the press, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Love, Courtship, and Marriage. 
By the Rev, E, J, HARDY, Author of ‘How to be Happy though Married,’ 


Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 


Ss, net each, 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pocket Volumes, handsomely printed from new type upon fine and very thin paper, 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 8, cuarzes READE, 
‘Tt is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 8, cris. READE. 
The Deemster. 8y Hatt caine 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 3, roserr 


LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 3, THomas HARDY, 


New Arabian Nights. 5yRoserr Louis sTEVENSON. 
[Shortly 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF AN ENGLISH CLASSIC. 
Small 4to. cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s, 6d, net. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 


By CHARLES READE, 
A NEW EDITION, set tn handsome type, and illustrated by 16 Photogravures 
and 84 haif-tone Illustrations by MATT. B, HEWERDINE. 


Small 8vo. cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, burnished edges, 3s, 6d. net. 
Y 
n Memoriam : 


Memorial Verses for Every Day in the Year. 
Selected and Arranged by LUCY LEY. 


Sit WALTER BESANT’S LONDON Books: 
London. With 125 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
Westminster. with an ktched Frontispiece by F.S. WALKER, RE, aad 

130 Illustrations by WILLIAM PAT'TEN and others, Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 
South London. With an Etching by F. S, WALKER, and tto 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


East London. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S, WALKER, and 
Illustrations by PHIL MAY, L, RAVEN HILL, and JOSEPH PENNELL, 
her 8vo,. cloth, gilt top, 18s. 





























) London: Chatto & Windus, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 











Two Vols, crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait in each volume, 12s, 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan. 


In the press) A NEW EDITION, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Theodore Hook’s Choice Humorous Works 


SECOND EDITION, revised. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Robert Louis Stevenson: A Life Study in Criticism. 
By H. BELLYSE BAILDON. With a New Preface and 2 Portraits, 


A NEW EDITION. Post 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d, 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. PAGE, Author of * The Life of De Quincey.” With a Portrait and View. 
In preparation, 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, each, 


The Reign of Queen Anne. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of ‘A History of Our Own Times’ &c, - 
Four Vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, each, 
The Four Georges and William the Fourth. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY and JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
In preparation. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
Bar, Stage, and Platform: Autobiographic Memories. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE, hi 
In preparation. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Bluebeard : 


An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais, &c. 
By ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. a 


























Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 


Eccentricities of Genius. 
By MAJOR J.B.POND. With 9: Portraits, 


Crown 4to. cloth gilt, 16s, net, 


Stag-Hunting with the ‘ Devon and Somerset ” : 


An Account of the Chase of the Wild Red Deer on Exmoor, 1887-1901. 
By PHILIP EVERED, Hon. Sec. to the Hunt. 
With 70 Illustrations by H, M. LOMAS, 





- 


' London: Chatto & Windus, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Despair’s Last Journey. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat’ &c. 


‘Mr. David Ohristie Murray has never written a stronger or more impressive novel than ‘ Despair’s Last 
Journey.’ ... Weare fascinated by the lonely man. . .. We recommend our readers to make acquaintance for 
themselves with these entertaining people, and we thank Mr. Christie Murray for a vigorous and sympathetic 

iece of work,’—SPEAKER, 

* « Despair’s Last Journey ” is, I think, the strongest story Mr. Murray has yet written, and is certainly the 
most interesting.’—TRUTH. 

*As a human document “ Despair’s Last Journey” is supreme: one might almost ray that it is unique. ., 
It is a great book, and one that should produce a great effect.'.—SrorTINe LIFE. 

* This is a powerful story, which holds one's curiosity and interest keenly sustained throughout... . Yet the 
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HARVEST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


By Harotp BINDLOss. 


T was sunrise when, leading a yoke of sturdy oxen, I left behind 
the clustered wheat sheaves surrounding Thompson’s home- 
stead in Western Canada, but the stars were blinking down on 
the broad sea of grass when we plodded thick with dust into the 
rutted streets of a wooden town beside the railroad track. It was 
autumn, and, as usual at that season on the Assiniboian prairie, the 
day was fiercely hot, so we rested wherever a willow copse or birch 
bluff afforded welcome shade, while oxen seldom exceed an average 
pace of two miles an hour at the best of times. My business was to 
assist in hauling a separator, or thrashing machine proper, as distin- 
guished from the engine which drives it, back across the prairie to 
Thompson’s farm, and the said separator was not expected until the 
next day’s train. Its owners had, I understood, capsized it with 
disastrous consequences descending a ravine, and, minus some of its 
heavier parts, it had been sent to Brandon or Winnipeg for refitting, 
while when in our hands it narrowly escaped meeting the same fate 
a second time. 

One of the owners was already waiting me, and we proceeded to 
borrow another yoke of oxen, besides two half-tamed broncos to 
help us over the ravines, and then waited somewhat impatiently, or 
at least my comrade did, for the advent of the train. He had fired 
a saw-mill engine somewhere, and, because the Western Canadian is 
above all things adaptable, had persuaded a friend who formerly 
sailed upon a Lake Superior whaleback to join him and another with 


some experience of the business in running what is termed upon the 
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prairie a thrashing outfit. Now he seemed feverishly eager to get to 
work, because his whole capital had been embarked in the venture, 
and, so he said, another new and high-toned outfit was already 
coming along. The Thompson brothers afterwards decided it might 
have been better to have waited for that other outfit ; but the Western 
wheat-grower is usually characterised by a certain kindliness which 
prompts him, as he would express it, to give the struggling small man 
a show. We were chatting together in the general room of the 
primitive wooden hotel the next night when we heard the train was 
expected, and the place was typical of the country. There was no 
attempt at ornamentation beyond a few polished buffalo horns and 
heads of antelope on the bare matchboarded walls. A huge stove 
with the pipe dismantled stood in the centre, and two cheap nickelled 
lamps shed down an indifferent light on the group of bronzed athletic 
men who, attired in fringed deerskin jackets, or more simply in old 
blue overalls, lounged on the hard benches or idled about the bar. 

But none of them carried pistols, and no one demanded that the 
stranger should join him under threat of promiscuous shooting when 
he called for drinks, which in accordance with a curious popular 
superstition the frequenter of a Western saloon should do. These 
were the aristocracy of that part of the prairie—sober, resourceful, and 
indefatigable men who had broken new wheat-lands out of the virgir 
wilderness, and owed their present prosperity to the steadfast labour 
of their own hands. One or two, as I knew, could still remember the 
dead languages they had learned in English colleges, and others 
were grim Calvinists born in the bush of Ontario, who had appa- 
rently more in common with their Covenanting ancestors than the 
latter-day emigrants from Caledonia. They had ridden in to engage 
harvesters, who were expected to arrive in a body by the Pacific 
mail. 

When we stood among the ballast under the gaunt grain elevators 
beside the metals the first thing visible was a great blinking eye 
which flickered like a comet beneath the dwindling telegraph-posts 
that vanished on the verge of the prairie. It was the blaze of the 
big locomotive’s headlamp, and we could see it miles away, for that 
part of the steel band which binds London into swift communion 
with China and Japan runs straight and level across the prairie. 
Presently, with brakes screaming, and the men who applied them 
clambering along the roofs above, amid a clash of loosened coup- 
lings the freight express rolled in. Our thrasher was on a flat car 
in the rear, and the engineer swore roundly at us and it as we made 
shift with an extemporised derrick to remove it. That car was 
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wanted somewhere further on, and he was racing across a continent 
with machinery which mines were waiting for in British Columbia, 
and express cargo the Empress liner would land in Yokohama. 
Hardly had we got the thrasher clear than the couplings tightened, 
and with loud blasts from their funnels the two giant engines hauled 
the train out again, leaving one impressed with a sense of the 
greatness of British commerce and of the globe’s littleness. 

Then with a double span of oxen, in addition to the broncos 
tugging at their collars and testing the curiously extemporised gear, 
the separator lurched off across the prairie, amid good-humoured if 
ironical queries as to where we were scheduled for, and when we 
expected to get there. The pace was not exhilarating, though the 
clear air certainly was, and some time elapsed before the clustering 
roofs sank from sight, while long afterwards the ugly heads of the 
elevators loomed up above the grass-land’s rim like the topsails of a 
ship hull-down at sea. In other ways the same thing was suggested, 
for all round the compass, as far as eye could see, swelling level 
beyond level, the long waves of whitened grass resembled a suddenly 
congealed ocean. The beat of hoofs and jingle of harness broke 
sharply through a deep stillness, moving shadows of man and beast, 
with the moon behind them fell blackly across the grass ; but a 
sense of unreality accompanied the midnight march, and one com- 
menced to feel that in leaving the railroad we had cast off the last 
link binding us to a modern world, for the prairie stretched on before 
us a silent mysterious waste, as it had done since the beginning. 

This lasted for some hours, and then we were roused to action, 
for one of the deep ravines, or cou/ées, which are common in that 
region, opened across our way. They resemble a deep railway 
cutting, save that the slopes are draped with birches and willows, 
and wind onward in sinuous curves apparently for ever. We held a 
consultation as to how the separator was to make the descent, but 
when the writer suggested we should wait for daylight, its owner 
objected strenuously. ‘ We’ve sunk our last dollar in this machine, 
and she’s got to get it back,” he said. ‘While we sit here fooling, 
the others are coming along to scoop the contracts in, and we’ve to 
thrash for Thompson and then rustle south keeping ahead of them. 
You're bound to take steep chances when you're a poor man.” 

As a result, we commenced operations by fastening stout ropes 
to the rear of the concern, the other ends the sailor-man passed 
round the stoutest birches he could find, though there is no heavy 
timber upon the prairie. Then with many misgivings I trudged 
beside the oxen, keeping a long knife handy, however, to cut the 
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raw-hide traces in case the machine threatened to run over them. 
Fortune favoured us part of the time, and the birches slid upwards 
past us, while the groaning wheels sank into the soft trail, until on 
the verge of the steepest part of the declivity we brought up panting, 
and I refused to lead further with the beasts. The owners, however, 
were far from beaten yet, and when they had made fast what the 
seaman called their check lines and stern warps to more trunks, 
proceeded, while the rest pulled back behind, to lower the apparatus 
down. They were doubtless thankful all the heavy parts were not 
there, for presently the navigator called out in warning, there was a 
sound of rending timber, and after being violently jerked off our 
feet we were trailed behind the machine until the writer, letting go, 
sat breathlessly in the torn-up mould, and watched the black shape 
charge down the incline. 

It went through two thickets, smashed several growing trees into 
splinters, and just when we expected to see it dive into a creek, 
brought up with the four wheels almost axle-deep on the very verge 
of the quaggy bank. Then there followed vigorous language and 
mutual recriminations, until I remember the navigator said, “If it’s 
anything on clean water I’m there every time, but when you want a 
blamed second-hand foundry busted down the side of a mountain 
you can give the contract to somebody else. Don’t see any good in 
talking ; she’s here—there’s no disputing that, and we’ve got to 
arrange that she isn’t.” 

I think a couple of hours were spent in assisting the four oxen 
and two kicking broncos to drag the machine out and force it 
through brake and thicket towards a rude log bridge, while at least 
another was passed in desperate labour before men and beast together 
hauled it up the opposite incline. But the owner was an individual 
of resolute character, and he encouraged us breathlessly with such 
comments as, “ We’ve taken the Thompsons’ contract, and she’s 
going there on time. Wake up before the flies eat you. You've got 
to beat the other outfit if you pull the wheels off.” 

The flies were in any case almost devouring us, for the mosquitos 
had risen in legions from the swampy creek, and when both hands 
were urgently needed it was exasperating to feel at least a dozen 
hovering about one’s eyes or biting the back of one’s neck. But the 
task was accomplished, and we had perforce to rest the beasts at 
dawn, while the sun was near the meridian, and the temperature 
trying, when, lurching over the crest of a rise, we came into sight of the 
Thompsons’ holding. It can be fiercely hot in summer and autumn 
upon the prairie. Now the farms on the wide grass-lands are very 
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much alike, and the one before us might, with small change in its 
surroundings, have been mistaken for many another. Under a 
dazzling vault of blue the parched white levels swept on in a great 
circle, broken only by the willows ridging the crest of a ravine, a 
breadth of yellow stubble, and the stooks of golden grain which had 
tinges of coppery red in it. A little log house rose beyond them 
nakedly out of the grass, with a shapeless sod stable and strawpile 
granary against the birch bluff behind, which formed a small oasis of 
cool shadow. But what interested us far more than the artistic 
aspect was the long trail of smoke which rose from the funnel of a 
twinkling engine, and one of the thrashers shouted exultantly at the 
sight of it. 

“T guess she’s waiting for us with steam enough to bust her. 
Oh, someone stir those beasts up, and get on a rustle before we 
freeze,” he said. We brought in the separator at the nearest 
approach to a trot the tired beasts were capable of; and the word 
is used advisedly, for some oxen can trot, or progress with a gait 
which resembles it. Then, while the thrashers greeted their comrade 
with boisterous gaiety, Thompson and his brother came up. They 
were well-trained young Englishmen of the kind one may meet with 
every here and there all the way from Winnipeg to Calgary, and 
some years earlier had sunk the proceeds of their small patrimony in 
the prairie. Now, though he often worked fifteen hours a day, the 
handsome bronzed man who, clad in sun-yellowed shirt which had 
once been blue, wide hat, and dust-caked overalls, sat on the driving 
seat of the waggon more resembled a cavalry officer after a hard 
march than a field labourer. 

“We've just got some dinner ready, and hope you'll do it justice. 
Glad to see you, boys,” he said. ‘Then you’d better lay back, and 
rest an hour or so.” 

The former sawmill fireman, however, shook his head as he 
answered, “‘ Lay off and rest be obliterated! We're working on a 
contract, and we’re going to rush it through. If you'll keep us going 
with wood and water, we’re ready to start right now.” 

The new arrivals redeemed their leader’s word, and while I 
adjourned for refreshment toiled hard with hammer and spanner. 
Meantime a column of steam roared aloft from the waiting engine, 
which was an antiquated and rusty contrivance of the kind one still 
finds doing service upon the prairie, and endangering the lives 
of those who fire it. Because of the scarcity of logs large enough 
for building and the price of sawn lumber it had also, to judge from 
appearances, stood out in the snow all winter. At last, however, all 
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was ready to start, and lounging in the doorway I surveyed the 
scene. A glancing heat-refraction quivered across the whitened 
plain, and a birch bluff hung suspended above the horizon as one 
may notice an island do over an oily summer sea. The stubble ran 
tall and yellow athwart it, for there being no local market for straw 
but little is cut with the ear, and it would have been difficult to find 
elsewhere such thick flinty stems. Once in forgotten days the 
waters of Agassiz rolled over these wide levels, and drying strewed 
them with rich alluvial; then growing and rotting for countless 
centuries the grasses piled up a foot or two of jetty mould, and the 
combination forms perhaps the finest wheat-soil in the world. Year 
after year it will return a heavy yield without fertilisation. It is, 
however, a pity that the climate does not always match it. Also, 
where frost and sun had crumbled the clods of the last fall’s 
breaking, Thompson’s ploughshare was in all probability the first to 
unlock its sealed-up treasure since the world began. 

Men in wide felt hats and the usual coarse blue shirts gathered 
about the sheaves, for grain is perhaps most often thrashed from the 
field in that region, dusty teams were waiting before the light box- 
waggons, and in spite of the torrid heat everyone seemed intent and 
eager, while the whole scene changed as by magic when a voice 
cried, “‘We’re ready!” and the separator commenced to hum. 
There was a crash of torn-down stubble and a merry beat of hoofs 
as the waggons raced jolting towards the vibrating machine ; the 
blast of steam died away as the cylinders drew it in, and forks 
flashed in the sun glare while men bent double. In insular Britain 
the farmer’s work is spread over most of the year, but upon the 
prairie it must be compressed into the space between April and 
October, and, as the settlers know too well, there is occasionally 
blighting frost in autumn. Therefore, as sowing, hay-cutting, and 
harvest follow hard upon each other, men toil at high pressure 
throughout the short northern summer. Unless the crop is sown and 
ripened early, there are heavy risks of losing it. 

As a rule the Western harvesters have not the stalwart heaviness 
of some of the British field hands, but it struck the writer that they 
were more enduring and much more ingenious, which is, however, 
natural in a region where artisans are scarce and a man must depend 
largely on his own resources, making what he needs. 

Neither were all of them paid, for the small wheat-growers are a 
kindly race, and those whose work is finished drive long distances 
with their teams to assist their neighbours. If the poorer man 
requires more ploughs and harrows, or even working oxen, and 
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another man has any to spare, he need only ask for them, while the 
wanderer in search of land or work usually follows the Apostolic 
custom, taking nothing with him, for he is sure of a welcome at any 
homestead he cares to honour with his presence. The writer 
digresses to mention this because throughout the Western Dominion 
he has been given the warmest blanket and the ploughman or trail- 
cutter’s best, and has entertained wanderers in return, including one 
who was not an angel, but an escaping murderer, unawares. The 
latter proved a particularly pleasant companion until he departed 
mysteriously, leaving no address, shortly before the representatives 
of the law rode up. 

So there was hurry and bustle, but no ill-humour, as the 
separator devoured the golden sheaves. Men laughed and bantered 
each other in the thick of the rolling dust, while those who worked 
for friendship vied with those who worked for money. One could 
see that this was an energetic light-hearted people who met their 
troubles—and they had them—cheerfully, while even in case of latitude 
of speech it was noticeable that Western humour was rather pointed 
by daring originality than by aggressive foulness. There are various 
reasons for this contentedness, including the sense of freedom 
in wide spaces, and an abundance of wholesome food. Also, it 
may be because on the prairie almost every one works for his own 
hand, and no man labours better than when he knows that each 
effort increases his individual prosperity; while at home the 
monotonous task of producing the same thing daily for the benefit 
of an often unknown master too frequently prevents the toiler taking 
an intelligent interest in his avocation. The successful prairie 
farmer must, on the other hand, combine the functions of builder, 
engineer’s fitter, and carpenter with his own, and thus, by constantly 
exercising his powers of invention, becomes fitted to grapple with 
any emergency. There are disadvantages to the individual in 
the system which provides each man in return for money with 
what he needs ready made. 

After all, men are the most important product of any soil, and 
the best that any new country can do is to increase, not necessarily 
the riches, but the bodily and mental vigour besides the happiness 
of the human kind. In regard to its second product, grain, the 
wheat, we estimated, would thrash out twenty-five bushels to the 
acre at least, and the oats fifty ; while the Thompsons’ 320 acres, 
partly “broken,” had cost them several years’ hard labour, besides 
the equivalent of some £500 sterling. There are men who began 
with nothing at all, but, besides being possessed of unusual energy and 
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strength, they were also unusually lucky. That crop would increase 
their bank balance, but it was hardly an average one, because in 
some seasons a portion or all is smitten down by devastating hail, eaten 
by the gophers, or shrivelled by autumn frost. From July through- 
out August many an anxious eye watches the barometer, and while 
grimed thick with dust I assisted in feeding the insatiable separator 
and found time for an occasional glance across the splendid field, 
I remembered another season when the tall green blades had been 
reaped by the pitiless hail, and ruin was spread in chequers across 
the face of the prairie, one field standing untouched, and the next 
utterly blotted out. The havoc was completed in twenty minutes, 
after which the sun shone hot, but ice lumps almost as large as 
walnuts can do much damage in even a shorter time. 

The gopher also deserves a passing mention, because he is a 
factor in the prosperity or otherwise of the great North-West, and 
for his especial benefit the Government provided the settlers with 
free strychnine. He resembles an English squirrel, but burrows in 
the ground, and when numerous can clean up a field of grain 
almost as effectively as a Toronto binder. Also, tunnelling near the 
wells, scores often perish therein, so that when the farmer has no 
time to fish them out it happens that all one’s food is flavoured with 
gopher extract. But, as it is at sea with the cockroaches in the 
pannikin, one gets used to this, and some even profess to find it 
relishing. We rested some of the beasts perforce for an hour or two 
presently, and the owners thereof seized the opportunity of effecting 
further repairs to the separator. ‘ She’s got a blamed binder wire 
fooling round in her inside,” one informed me. “I guess we’ve got 
to operate before it busts her.” 

It may be remarked that without the automatic binder, which, as 
everybody knows, ties up as well as cuts the crop, there would be 
much less wheat grown upon the prairie. Labour is costly, prices 
are low, and the binder is both tireless and almost human in its action. 
Still, it long puzzled inventors to design an apparatus that would tie 
a knot in twine, and accordingly hard steel wire, which the machine 
twisted together and broke off, was used instead. Thompson, 
pressed to save time, had, however, rashly employed one of the early 
specimens he had either found or purchased somewhere at scrap- 
iron price, with the result that a piece of springy wire was causing 
trouble inside the separator. 

The sod stable I led the beasts into was the work of its owners’ 
hands, built several feet thick and roofed with the same material 
piled over a birch branch framing ; and as I gathered armfuls of the 
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harsh and wiry prairie hay redolent of wild peppermint, I re- 
membered how we had toiled from dawn to sunset cutting it. 
Artificial grasses are not grown in that region, and the farmer 
depends on the natural product to feed his working beasts. This grass 
grows only a few inches high upon the levels, and it is therefore 
necessary to seek it in the dried-up sloos, which are lakes formed by 
melting snow, where it sometimes rises more than waist-high. It is 
made ready by the sun, and one has only to drive the mower 
through and convey it home, though the distance dividing homestead 
and hayfield may be anything under eight miles or so. Then it 
became my privilege to assist Thompson junior in his cooking, and 
when we emptied the chicken-shed I held the fowls upon the block 
while, with a heavy axe, he decapitated them. We had spun a coin 
for the choice of occupations. A jet of steam from the engine helped 
the feathers out, and I wondered what Thompson’s English friends, 
who wrote him letters on crested paper, would say if they saw him 
sprinkled all over with soot and fibrous dust, as well as ensanguined 
plumage, trussing fowls by the dozen. No part of the operation was 
exactly pleasant, for beheaded fowls do not always give up the ghost 
immediately. 

The moon was climbing blood-red above the edge of the dewy 
grass when we drew the engine-fires and had supper ready. It was 
spread on boards in the open, because there was no room in the 
house for half that company, and the men fed as they had worked, 
heroically. Fowls, potatoes, stewed dried apple, drips, which is pro- 
bably flavoured glucose, disappeared with a rapidity which kept the 
two cooks in a state of frantic hurry, and there were gallons of strong 
green tea. That, however, as usual, was the only liquor. Then 
while some lay prone smoking the inevitable T. and B., a neighbour 
rose up to say, ““We have to thank the Thompson brothers for a 
high-class spread, and if the engine holds out we’re going to square 
the deal. They staked high on the weather, and they’ve won a 
record crop. Now, for the credit of the prairie, it’s our business to 
see them safely through with it.” 

“That’s so,” answered the owner of the thrasher. ‘“ There'll 
be a record thrashing, too, or we'll blow up someone with the old 
machine ;” and there were murmurs of sincere, if quaintly expressed, 
goodwill when Thompson made his acknowledgments. He stood up 
under the moonlight, brown-bearded, supple but stalwart, with one 
hand on his hip, and again it struck me that here one might see 
to what perfection of vigour and stature our surplus peoples may grow 
in the new lands of the West. Then from out of the strawpile’s 
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shadow merry music drifted across the prairie, and some of the 
more energetic fell to dancing quaint and many-stepped measures, 
the lady wearing a band of wheat straw about one corded arm, while, 
as usual, the dances were combined from those of ancient France 
and Caledonia. A French-Canadian from Quebec wiled sweet 
music from a battered violin, and his companion was an Ontario 
Scotchman, which was fitting; for though the prevalent tone 
of the prairie is English in the narrower sense of the word, these 
two races, the one forerunning with snowshoe, trap, and rifle, 
and the other following with axe and plough, have between them 
done much for the development of the Dominion. 

But at last eyes grew heavy, and even those hard limbs weary, so, 
some in the stable, and some in the strawpile granary, or strewn 
about the floor of the house, the harvesters sank into slumber. Then 
after Thompson junior and I had collected the remnant of the feast, 
and decided, after much discussion, where we were going to procure 
the next meal from, a deep hush settled down upon the moonlit 
prairie, which seemed to roll away before us out of reach of mortals’ 
knowledge into infinity. Through it at intervals came the far-off and 
eerie call of a wandering coyote, then utter stillness again, until a 
faint clinking commenced, and with a smile I realised that the 
engineer could not resist attempting another improvement to his 
dangerous machine. So, with the intermittent clank of steel and an 
occasional anathema from a tired man for lullaby, I sank into deep 
slumber, which lasted until the first daylight roused us to commence 
the work again. 














THE APPARITION OF MRS. VEAL. 


ITERARY frauds are never petty. They nearly always have 
the saving quality of greatness. They are neither common 
nor commonplace, for it is the genius only who has the power to 
commit them. We are sure to find that there has been a master- 
mind behind a really successful deceiving of the reading public. It 
requires something more than the average writer to persuade the 
world that his fiction is fact, or that what he writes was written by a 
great author many years dead. The work of the deceiver is one 
great lie, and yet at no point must it give the lietohim. The fraud, 
however reprehensible, is invariably the outcome of much pains- 
taking and talent. It is deliberate, not light-hearted, but its very 
deliberateness excites the admiration of less clever and less per- 
sistent minds. We regard Chatterton almost as a hero, more because 
his fraud showed that he could be successful when we should have 
failed miserably than for any other reason. His fault was proof of 
the superiority of his mind to the average mind, and we see it in no 
other light. 

Defoe is well known to have been a painstaking writer. He 
writes, perhaps, without the least feeling, but his powers of descrip- 
tion have rarely been excelled. It is the faithfulness of his pen 
to the minutest details that has made “ Robinson Crusoe” a great 
classic. It reads like history rather than fiction, such a definite 
form is given to everything and everybody mentioned in the book. 
It is to be doubted if any other author has had so great a power of 
feigning reality. And Defoe knew his power, and for some reason 
or other saw fit to use it dishonestly. It may have only been for 
the sport of the thing, but he prefixed to a religious book, which 
dealt with the subject of death, an account of an apparition which 
he pretends was true, but which was really a complete fiction. 
Artistically the fraud is admirable, for the account reads very like 
sober fact. And it served at least one good purpose. It drew 
attention to the neglected work to which it was prefixed. The name 
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of the work was “ Drelincourt on Death,” and the full heading to 
Defoe’s preface ran as follows :— 

“A True Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, the Next 
Day after her Death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Canterbury, the 
Eighth of September 1705, which Apparition recommends the 
perusal of Drelincourt’s Book of Consolations against the Fears of 
Death.” 

What follows is too long to give in full. It is considered one of 
Defoe’s masterpieces, and it certainly is a very fine example of 
realistic fiction. The whole story is perfectly self-possessed. It 
moves with a very matter-of-fact disregard of proportion. It is dull; 
actions do not wait one upon another ; the dialogue has no end in 
view. It seems to be just a very faithful account of the meeting of 
two women and of their inconsequent remarks to one another. 
Conversation in real life is not as a rule particularly coherent. This 
Defoe knew. He makes the conversation between Mrs. Veal and 
Mrs. Bargrave somewhat rambling. It sounds perfectly natural, and 
that gives the story the appearance of fact and lends credence to the 
supernatural element. The cleverness of the story is in the fact 
that it does not show that pride and conceit in itself which is a 
common fault in fiction. “If it be only a story, and not true,” asks 
the reader, “surely the writer would not have left it in so loose a 
form? He would have introduced incident and polished the 
dialogue.” But Defoe’s object was to make what he wrote stand as 
fact, not fiction. And many did take the story as true, as indeed it 
ought to have been, seeing that it was placed as a solemn introduc- 
tion to a religious work. The critics, however, assure us that there 
were no such persons as Mrs. Bargrave and Mrs. Veal, although 
Defoe unblushingly asserts that the former had been his friend for 
sixteen years, and does not hesitate to give chapter and verse for all 
names and places dragged into the story. The question arises, Why 
should Defoe say the story was true, if it were not? As we suggested, 
it may have been for the fun of the thing. It is possible, too, that 
he had some interest in bringing the book, ‘ Drelincourt on Death,” 
into popularity. There is a third possibility, that he was trying to 
convince himself and other people that such a thing as he mentions 
in the story could occur, or even that he was relating in the guise of 
fiction a true incident in his own life, of which he had been reminded 
by reading the book. 

The “True Relation of the Apparition ” begins thus :— 

“This thing is so rare in all its circumstances, and on so good 
authority, that my reading and conversation have not given me any- 
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thing like it. It is fit to gratify the most ingenious and serious in- 
quirer. Mrs. Bargrave is the person to whom Mrs. Veal appeared 
after her death ; she is my intimate friend, and I can avouch for her 
reputation for these last fifteen or sixteen years,on my own know- 
ledge; and I can confirm the good character she had from her 
youth to the time of my acquaintance. Though, since this relation, 
she is calumniated by some people that are friends to the brother of 
Mrs. Veal that appeared, who think the relation of this appearance 
to be a reflection, and endeavour what they can to blast Mrs. Bar- 
grave’s reputation, and to laugh the story out of countenance. But 
by the circumstances thereof, and the cheerfulness of Mrs. Bargrave, 
notwithstanding the ill-usage of a very wicked husband, there is not 
yet the least sign of any dejection in her face ; nor did I ever hear 
her let fall a desponding or murmuring expression ; nay, not when 
actually under her husband’s barbarity, which I have been a witness 
to, and several other persons of undoubted reputation.” 

The mention of this wicked husband is clever. In fiction, which 
was meant to stand as fiction, there would be no need to mention 
him or any other relative. But in real life no person stands actually 
alone. With everyone a certain number of other persons is more 
or less closely connected. In the majority of matters we find, 
perhaps, that we cannot separate A from B; we must take them 
together. And in real life Mrs. Bargrave would not have enjoyed 
that isolation and independence which is so convenient in story- 
books. So to give verisimilitude to his fiction, Defoe mentions, 
quite inappropriately, the drunken husband, and later he makes 
Mrs. Veal allude to Mrs. Bargrave’s daughter. And in this way 
Mrs. Bargrave is materialised ; she is not left as a mere name, as 
she might have been so far as the action of the story is concerned. 

Mrs. Veal, “who appeared,” “was a maiden gentlewoman of 
about thirty years of age, and for some years past she had been 
troubled with fits, which were perceived coming on by her going off 
from her discourse to some impertinence.” She kept her brother’s 
house at Dover and was a very pious person, we are told. Her 
brother, too, was to all appearances a very sober person ; “ but now,” 
says Defoe, “he does all he can to null and quash the story.” The 
acquaintance of Mrs. Bargrave and Mrs. Veal dated from child- 
hood’s days. Both ladies had unkind parents, but Mrs. Bargrave 
was the more fortunate of the two, for she had sufficient food and 
clothing, while Mrs. Veal had not. Companions in misfortune, a 
friendship sprang up behind them, and this is how they spent their 
girlhood : “‘ They would often condole each other’s adverse fortunes, 
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and read together ‘ Drelincourt upon Death,’ and other good books : 
and so, like two Christian friends, they comforted each other under 
their sorrow.” 

But the story would lack realism if the friendship were to be 
always so beautiful. Defoe does not, however, allow a violent 
quarrel to occur, as a less clever writer might have done. It is very 
rarely that friendship, unless it be in a book, is suddenly broken by 
an outburst of anger. A coolness grows up, and the friends see 
less and less of each other without being particularly troubled. 
And a coolness came between Mrs, Bargrave and Mrs. Veal. The 
friends of Mr. Veal, the brother, found him a place in the Customs 
house at Dover—how fond Defoe is of detail !—and this apparently 
raised Mrs. Veal to a higher station in life than that occupied by 
Mrs. Bargrave, for it occasioned her “to fall off little by little from 
her intimacy with Mrs. Bargrave, though there never was any such 
thing as a quarrel; but an indifferency came on by degrees until 
at last Mrs. Bargrave had not seen her in two years and a half, 
though about twelve months of this time Mrs. Bargrave hath been 
absent from Dover, and this last half-year has been in Canterbury, 
about two months of the time dwelling in a house of her own.” 

Details again, and yet not overdone. We are not told why 
Mrs, Bargrave left Dover, and the omission is just the omission that 
an unimaginative country reporter, taking down the true story of a 
wonderful cure by So-and-so’s pills, would make. But we are given 
the time she had left Dover, and where she had spent the last six 
months. These are points the country reporter would insist upon. 
The six months just past is a much better reference than six months 
long past. It brings the story and its characters up to date. It so 
frankly gives anyone an excellent opportunity of testing the truth of 
what is set down that no one takes the trouble or thinks it necessary 
to do it. 

It was in this house, which was her own property, that Mrs. 
Bargrave was sitting alone in the forenoon of September 8, 1705. 
She was thinking of her unfortunate life, and philosophically 
“arguing herself into a due resignation to Providence.” She told 
herself that she had been provided for hitherto, and did not doubt 
she would be still provided for. From this we must conclude that 
she was living apart from her wicked husband. That her poverty 
should only be mentioned now is probably part of the scheme of 
the story. A man recording facts does not always write them in 
true sequence. He jots them down to some extent as they occur to 
him. The author of a story, however, has what he will write well 
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planned out before he begins. From an artistic conscience he 
would like to make known to his readers from the first the circum- 
stances of Mrs. Bargrave. Probably the first thing he would say of 
Mrs. Bargrave would be that she was poor. That might possibly be 
all he would say about her. The wicked husband, so unnecessary 
to the story, would not occur to him; but fiction, in making intro- 
ductions, is very particular as a rule to give the social standing of 
those she introduces. Defoe, however, feigns reality. He brings in 
the unnecessary husband, and hurries on the incident which, he 
pretends, gives him an excuse for writing, and does not remember 
that he has not mentioned Mrs. Bargrave’s poverty until he is 
well on his way, and then he suggests it rather than mentions it. 
And that Mrs. Bargrave should be poor and yet possess a house of 
her own has all the inconsistency of truth and none of the logic of 
fiction. 

Mrs. Bargrave, sitting alone, took up her sewing. She had 
hardly taken it up before there came a knocking at the door. She 
went to the door to see who was there, and discovered her old 
friend, Mrs. Veal, who was dressed in a riding habit. ‘At that 
moment of time the clock struck twelve at noon.” Evidently 
Defoe thought that if he was to appear to be telling the truth, he 
must choose as the time of this apparition an hour as far removed 
as possible from the traditional hour “ when churchyards yawn, and 
graves give up their dead.” The clock struck twelve at noon, be it 
noticed, not twelve at midnight. 

Mrs. Bargrave’s greeting was certainly stiff. The coolness 
between the two women was not to be immediately thawed out. 

“* Madame,’ says Mrs. Bargrave, ‘I am surprised to see you, you 
have been so long a stranger ;’ but told her she was glad to see her, 
and offered to salute her, which Mrs. Veal complied with, till their 
lips almost touched, and then Mrs. Veal drew her hand across her own 
eyes, and said, ‘I am not well,’ and so waived it. She told Mrs. 
Bargrave she was going a journey, and had a great mind to see her 
first.” 

Mrs. Bargrave was astonished. She wanted to know how Mrs. 
Veal could make the journey alone. 

“*T am amazedat it,” she said, “ because I know you have a fond 
brother.” 

Whereupon Mrs, Veal made use of an expression which sounds 
very like modern slang. Certainly no governess would allow her 
pupils to use it. And yet it is apparently sanctified by at least two 
centuries’ wear. She told Mrs. Bargrave that she had given her 
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brother “the slip,” wanting badly to see Mrs. Bargrave before she 
made her journey. The two women then went into an inner room, 
and Mrs. Veal sat down in the chair Mrs. Bargrave had occupied 
previous to the knock at the door. And they proceeded to heal the 
breach between them. 

“¢Then,’ says Mrs. Veal, ‘my dear friend, I am come to renew 
our old friendship again, and beg your pardon for the breach of it; 
and if you can forgive me, you are the best of women.’ ‘ Oh,’ says 
Mrs. Bargrave, ‘do not mention such a thing; I have not had an 
uneasy thought about it; I can easily forgive it.’ ‘What did you 
think of me?’ said Mrs. Veal. Says Mrs. Bargrave, ‘I thought 
you were like the rest of the world, and that prosperity had made 
you forget yourself and me.’” 

Mrs. Bargrave did not hide that she considered Mrs. Veal to 
have been in the wrong. Her tone was injured and sarcastic, but 
Mrs. Veal was bent upon reconciliation. She “reminded Mrs. 
Bargrave of the many friendly offices she did her in former days, 
and much of the conversation they had with each other in the times 
of their adversity ; what books they read, and what comfort in 
particular they received from Drelincourt’s Book of Death, which 
was the best, she said, on the subject ever wrote.” 

We mentioned just now a likeness between a part of this story 
and a part of the true account written up by some country reporter of 
the effects of the taking of somebody’s pills. This makes it seem 
probable that Defoe was the pioneer of the advertisement story. 
We should take it for granted that he was but for the fact that he 
blundered into the name of the thing to which he was calling 
attention in the very first paragraph—a course of procedure which 
would nowadays be regarded as fatal to the usefulness of an advertise- 
ment. But that may have been the fault of a pioneer, who would 
naturally have more enthusiasm than experience. Why we broke off 
at this point from the story of the apparition is to show how it has 
this feature in common with the modern advertisement story :—One 
lady tells another of the virtues of an article or thing, which we find 
sooner or later is the true motive of the story. This allows us to 
harbour the thought that Defoe was paid by the publishers of 
Drelincourt’s book to write this sensational puff, which the public, 
uneducated as yet to be wary of these things, would not regard as an 
advertisement. 

Mrs. Veal asked if Mrs. Bargrave had a copy of Drelincourt in 
the house. Mrs. Bargrave replied that she had. Mrs. Veal asked 
her to fetch it, and Mrs, Bargrave went upstairs and brought down 
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the book. The book brought, Mrs. Veal expatiated further upon it, 
or rather made it a text for a little sermon. 

“* My dear Mrs. Bargrave,’ she said, ‘if the eyes of our faith 
were as open as the eyes of our body, we should see numbers of 
angels about us for our guard. The notions we have of Heaven 
now are nothing like what it is, as Drelincourt says ; therefore be 
comforted under your afflictions, and believe that the Almighty has 
a particular regard to you, and that your afflictions are marks of 
God’s favour ; and when they have done the business they are sent 
for, they will be removed from you. And believe me, my dear 
friend, believe what I say to you, that one minute of future happiness 
will infinitely reward you for all your sufferings. For I cannot 
believe (and claps her hands upon her knees with great earnestness, 
which, indeed, ran through most of her discourse) that ever God will 
suffer you to spend all your days in this afflicted state. But be assured 
that your afflictions shall leave you, or you them, in a short time.’ ” 

All this was spoken in a “ pathetic and heavenly manner,” ané: 
Mrs. Bargrave was so affected by it that she wept several times. 

We do not know that Defoe was a particularly religious man,. 
and yet he here writes in a distinctly religious tone. Possibly the 
perusal of Drelincourt’s book had impressed him deeply, and this 
story, which he wrote as a preface to it, was the outcome of beliefs 
and hopes begotten in him by the reading. That a person released 
by death from the trials of life may visit the world again to comfort 
those unfortunates who are still held in thraldom by the flesh is an 
ideal which is welcome in most hearts. Defoe may have entertained 
spiritualistic theories, and this isan endeavour to prove them to him- 
self. It is not an extravagant story full of white forms, and rustling 
silks, and rattling chains, and horrid groans; it is a quiet, un- 
impassioned account of seemly events. It probably covers just as 
much ground as would the theories of a clever, common-sense man 
who sees no reason for declaring as childish and foolish a disposition 
to believe what no one as yet has been able to prove impossible. 
Personally, we should rather believe that the account of the apparition 
is true than believe it to be mere fiction. But critics have said it is 
fiction, and we must therefore seek amusement and not consolation 
from it. 

Drelincourt’s was not the only book that Mrs. Veal’s spirit had 
come to praise to her friend. She mentioned Dr. Kenrick’s “ Ascetic,” 
in which an account is given of the lives of the primitive Christians. 
The pattern set by these good people of the past she recommended 
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age,” says she. “ For now there is nothing but vain, frothy discourse, 
which is far different from theirs. Theirs was to edification and to 
build one another up in faith, so that they were not as we are, nor 
are we as they were. But,” said she, “we ought to do as they did. 
There was a hearty friendship among them, but where is it now 
to be found?” 

Mrs. Bargrave, possibly remembering Mrs. Veal’s own falling off 
from hearty friendship, remarked that it was, indeed, hard to find a 
true friend. Later Mrs. Veal referred to a “ fine copy of verses ” by 
Mr. Norris, called “ Friendship in Perfection.” Had Mrs. Bargrave 
got the book? Mrs. Bargrave had not, but she had copied out the 
verses, and had them “in her own writing out.” “ Then fetch them,” 
said Mrs. Veal, who apparently ordered her friend about in a some- 
what peremptory manner. Mrs. Bargrave went upstairs again and 
brought down the verses. She offered them to Mrs. Veal to read, 
but Mrs. Veal “waived the thing” as she had waived the kiss, and 
the reading fell to Mrs. Bargrave. And “as they were admiring 
‘Friendship,’ Mrs. Veal said: ‘Dear Mrs. Bargrave, I shall love 
you for ever.’ In these verses there is twice used the word ‘ Elysian.’ 
* Ah!’ says Mrs. Veal, ‘these poets have such names for Heaven.’ 
She would often draw her hand across her own eyes and say : ‘ Mrs. 
Bargrave, do not you think I am mightily impaired by my fits?’ 
*No,’ says Mrs. Bargrave, ‘I think you look as well as ever I knew 
you.’” 

Defoe tells us that Mrs. Bargrave could not give what the 
apparition said in such fine words as the apparition really used, but 
she thought she remembered the greater part of the conversation, 
which lasted an hour and three-quarters. The gist of Mrs. Veal’s 
remarks was, that she would have her friend write a letter to her 
{Mrs. Veal’s) brother, telling him that she would like her rings given 
to such and such, and that there was a purse of gold in her cabinet, 
and she would like two broad pieces given to her cousin Watson. 

Mrs. Veal talked so fast that Mrs. Bargrave thought a fit must 
be coming on, and placed a chair in front of the apparition, fearing 
that she might fall over when the seizure came. To divert her, 
Mrs. Bargrave also fingered the sleeve of her gown, commending it. 
Mrs. Veal told her it was scoured silk and newly made up, but soon 
returned to the subject of the letter. Besides wanting that written, 
she would have Mrs. Bargrave repeat the whole conversation to 
the brother at Dover. It would be much better, Mrs. Bargrave 
suggested, for Mrs. Veal to do these things herself. Mrs. Veal 
replied that, though the request seemed impertinent now, Mrs. 
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Bargrave would see more reason for it hereafter. So Mrs. Bargrave 
fetched her pen, when Mrs. Veal, who really was most trying, said, 
“ Let it alone now, but do it when I am gone; but you must be 
sure to do it.” The patient Mrs. Bargrave promised. 

Mrs. Veal then wanted to see Mrs. Bargrave’s daughter, who did 
not happen to be at home, and Mrs. Bargrave most obligingly went 
out to fetch the girl, who was visiting a neighbour. When Mrs. 
Bargrave returned, Mrs. Veal “was got without the door, in the 
street, in the face of the beast market, on a Saturday (which is 
market-day), and stood ready to part as soon as Mrs. Bargrave came 
to her.” So anybody attending the market might have seen her if he 
had looked that way. Mrs. Bargrave, of course, asked her why she 
was in such haste. Mrs. Veal replied that she must be going, though 
she might not commence her journey until the Monday, and she 
hoped she would see Mrs. Bargrave once again before she started, 
at her cousin Watson’s. Thus saying, she took her leave, and 
“walked from Mrs. Bargrave, in her view, until a turning inter- 
rupted the sight of her, which was three quarters after one in the 
afternoon.” 

We are left in doubt as to whether Mrs. Bargrave found her 
daughter or not. This is one of those many little omissions in the 
account which separate it from ordinary fiction. The mere story- 
writer would never have sent Mrs. Bargrave out on an errand the 
result of which he does not subsequently relate. He would think it 
an inartistic thing to do; his pride in his work would not allow him 
todoit. But the account given by one man of another man’s action 
is often full of such gaps and slips. So here again we have an 
instance of Defoe’s ingenuity in making fiction read like truth. 

All these things occurred on the 8th of September, but Mrs. Veal 
died at noon on the 7th, of her fits. She “had not above four 
hours’ senses before her death, in which time she received the 
sacrament.” The day after she had been visited by the apparition, 
Mrs. Bargrave was ill with a sore throat and did not go out; but on 
the Monday she sent to Captain Watson’s asking if Mrs. Veal was 
there. The Watsons wondered at the inquiry, and sent back word 
that Mrs. Veal was not there and was not expected. Mrs. Bargrave 
thought some mistake had been made, that the messenger had not 
given the right name, and herself set out to see the Watsons, though 
she did not know them. She was assured that Mrs. Veal was not in 
the town. Had she been in the town, she would certainly have 
visited her cousins. 


** Says Mrs, Bargrave: ‘I am sure she was with me on Saturday 
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almost two hours.’ They said it was impossible ; they must have 
seen her if she had. In comes Captain Watson, while they were in 
dispute, and said that Mrs. Veal was certainly dead, and the 
escutcheons were making.” 

Mrs. Bargrave was, of course, greatly surprised at this news, and 
she related the whole story of the apparition to Captain Watson’s 
family. She said what gown Mrs. Veal was wearing, and how it was 
striped, and how Mrs. Veal had said it was scoured. The description 
of the dress caused Mrs. Watson to cry out: “You have seen her, 
indeed, for none knew but Mrs. Veal and myself that it was scoured.” 
“‘ Scoured” sounds like a term which could be applied to a modern 
dress as well as to Mrs. Veal’s, but we do not profess to know what 
it means. It seems, however, to have been a distinguishing feature 
of the gown, which Mrs. Watson had helped to make. And upon the 
mentioning of this scouring Mrs. Watson was able to avouch the 
“truth ” of Mrs. Bargrave’s seeing Mrs. Veal’s apparition. 

“And Captain Watson carried two gentlemen immediately to 
Mrs. Bargrave’s house, to hear the relation from her own mouth. 
And when it spread so fast, that gentlemen and persons of quality, 
the judicious and sceptical part of the world ””"—people were really far 
more inquisitive in those days than they are now—“ flocked in upon 
her, it at last became such a task, that she had to go out of the way ; 
for they were in general extremely satisfied of the truth of the thing, 
and plainly saw that Mrs. Bargrave was no hypochondriac, for she 
always appears with such a cheerful air and charming mien, that she 
has gained the favour and esteem of all the gentry, and it is thought 
a great favour if they can but get the relation from her own mouth.” 

We hope the word “ gentry ” is used in the sense which embraces 
both the sexes, or else we should think that Mrs. Bargrave was a bit 
of a flirt ; but at any rate she was a very attractive person, for we see 
that people flocked to her house, not so much to hear the story she 
had to tell as to hear it from her. 

Now we come to another of Defoe’s departures from the ordinary 
methods of story-writing. He appears to have just remembered 
some interesting little facts, which do not by rights come in this part 
of the story, but which have hitherto slipped his memory. He is 
not a skilful artist, as he writes, but a conscientious reporter. 

“T should have told you before,” he says, ‘‘that Mrs. Veal told 
Mrs. Bargrave that her sister and brother-in-law were just come 
down from London to see her. Says Mrs. Bargrave : ‘How came 
you to order matters so strangely?’ ‘It could not be helped,’ said 
Mrs. Veal.” And her brother and sister did come to see her, and 
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entered the town of Dover just as Mrs. Veal was expiring. Mrs. 
Bargrave asked her whether she would drink some tea. ‘Says Mrs. 
Veal: ‘I do not care if I do; but I'll warrant you this mad fellow’— 
meaning Mrs. Bargrave’s husband—‘has broke all your trinkets.’ 
* But,’ says Mrs. Bargrave, ‘I'll get something to drink in for all 
that ;’ but Mrs. Veal waived it, and said: ‘It is no matter; let it 
alone ;’ and so it passed.” 

It will be noticed that Mrs. Veal, when asked to do anything 
which would appeal to her more physical qualities, suddenly re- 
membered her spirituality, and “waived it.” It wasin this way that 
she hinted at the fact that she was an apparition, and not a live 
woman. 

Defoe was one of those who obtained the story from Mrs. 
Bargrave’s own lips. He was probably also one of those who con- 
sidered it a great favour to have the story in this way, for he sat with 
her some hours. And all the time he sat with her she remembered 
fresh sayings of Mrs. Veal’s. One important thing that Mrs. Veal 
told her was what had hitherto been a secret, that old Mr. Bretton 
allowed her ten pounds a year. 

But, if Mrs. Bargrave’s memory kept on embellishing the story of 
the apparition, her account of the main facts never varied. There 
were additions, but no alterations. This puzzled those who did not 
wish to believe the story, and a servant in a neighbour’s yard deposed 
to hearing Mrs. Bargrave talking to somebody “an hour of the time 
when Mrs. Veal was with her.” And directly Mrs. Bargrave had 
said good-bye to Mrs. Veal she went to a friend, who lived near by, 
and recounted the “ravishing” conversation she had had with the 
apparition. “And it is to be observed,” says Defoe, “that, not- 
withstanding all the trouble and fatigue Mrs. Bargrave has under- 
gone upon this account, she never took the value of a farthing, nor 
suffered her daughter to take anything of anybody, and therefore 
can have no interest in telling the story.” 

So Mrs. Bargrave was quite disinterested; but Mr. Veal, the 
brother of the dead woman, was sceptical, and did all he could “to 
stifle the matter.” He said he would see Mrs. Bargrave, but, though 
after his sister’s death he came to stay at the Watsons’, he did not 
go near her ; and his friends began to say that Mrs. Bargrave was a 
liar. Mr. Veal, however, was too much of a gentleman to go as far 
as that, but hinted that a bad husband had crazed her. Defoe, how- 
ever, assures us that she had only to present herself to confute that 
pretence effectually. 

Mr. Veal said that he had asked his sister on her death-bed it 
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she had a wish to dispose of anything, and she had answered No. 
“Now the things,” says Mrs. Bargrave’s champion, “which Mrs. 
Veal’s apparition would have disposed of, were so trifling, and 
nothing of justice aimed at in the disposal, that the design of it 
appears to me to be only in order to make Mrs. Bargrave so to 
demonstrate the truth of her appearance, as to satisfy the world of 
the reality thereof, as to what she had seen and heard ; and to secure 
her reputation among the reasonable and understanding part of 
mankind.” Here Defoe unconsciously slips from the plodding 
reporter into the professional story-teller. He admits, not in so 
many words, and without meaning to, an arrangement which savours 
of all the ingenuity of fiction, in Mrs. Veal’s disposition of her pro- 
perty. We are not sure that a true apparition would be at all 
troubled as to the credence given to the story afterwards told about 
it. It would be enough to have made itself understood by the 
person whom it visited. But even here Defoe does not become 
entirely the story writer. In the average story Mrs. Veal would have 
come back to earth to make these dispositions because she had not 
had time to make them before she died, and was in consequence dis- 
tressed. But, directly after this slip, Defoe becomes more than ever 
the reporter. 

“ And then, again, Mr. Veal owns that there was a purse; but it 
was not found in her cabinet, but in a comb-box. This looks 
improbable ; for that Mrs. Watson owned that Mrs. Veal was so very 
careful of the key of her cabinet, that she would trust no one with it ; 
and if so, no doubt she would not trust her gold out of it.” 

These are details which not even the detective-story writer would 
think of ; they are the reporter’s padding. 

Defoe next speaks of Mrs. Veal’s admirable management of the 
whole interview, which was so arranged that Mrs. Bargrave should 
not be at all frightened. Mrs. Veal alluded to her fits so that her 
friend should put down her somewhat strange behaviour to her 
affliction. Coming in the daytime and “waiving the salutation” 
were signs of Mrs. Veal’s great love for Mrs. Bargrave. A spirit 
coming in the dark with a kiss would probably have given Mrs. 
Bargrave a severe shock. Why Mrs. Veal came at all he explains 
as follows : “ Her two great errands were, to comfort Mrs. Bargrave 
in her affliction, and to ask her forgiveness for her breach of friend- 
ship, and with a pious discourse to encourage her. So that,” con- 
tinues Defoe, “after all, to suppose that Mrs. Bargrave could hatch 
such an invention as this, from Friday noon to Sunday noon, sup- 
posing that she knew of Mrs. Veal’s death the very first moment— 
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without jumbling circumstances, and without any interest, too—she 
must be more witty, fortunate, and wicked than any indifferent 
person, I daresay, will allow.” We do not know that this conclusion 
is drawn quite logically from Mrs. Veal’s reasons for appearing, but, 
questioned by the author, Mrs. Bargrave maintained stoutly that she 
had seen Mrs. Veal on the Saturday. ‘“ And I may,” said she, “be 
as soon persuaded that your apparition is talking to me now, as that 
I did not see her.” So what could Defoe do but believe the 
lady? ‘This concluding paragraph shows that he accepted quite un- 
reservedly all that she recounted. 

“‘ This thing has very much affected me,” the author concludes, 
“and I am as well satisfied as I am of the best grounded matter of 
fact. And why we should dispute matter of fact because we cannot 
solve things of which we can have no certain or demonstrative 
notions, seems strange to me; Mrs. Bargrave’s authority and sin- 
cerity alone would have been undoubted in any other case.” 

Here Defoe certainly speaks as a spiritualist defending his own 
theories. Because we do not understand or have not seen a certain 
thing, we must not disbelieve it. So say the Spiritualists, and they 
say what is common sense, that those of us who do not experience 
spiritual manifestations should not declare, or at least cannot prove, 
that there are no such things. Defoe seems to be arguing this out 
with himself. But, if he sincerely believed in ghosts, why did he so 
lower his belief in the eyes of the world by inventing this fiction ? 
He must have known that anyone who became really interested in 
the story would try to find out more about Mrs. Veal, and these 
efforts would end in the discovery that the whole thing was an utter 
fabrication. Perhaps he thought his seeming truthfulness, his ex- 
treme plausibility, would completely disarm curious doubt. But 
most probably he was only playing a game. Proud of his power of 
feigning reality, he wanted to see how long his story would be re- 
garded as true. Or, again, unlike Mrs. Bargrave, he had an interest 
in telling the story ; he was paid to write it. Be that as it may, the 
story is one of Defoe’s cleverest pieces, and it shows well how vividly 
his mind was able to picture details which would have escaped other 
imaginations. 

RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON. 
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AROUND THE THREE TOWERS 
OF GRASSE. 


ERHAPS no better opening to this article could be found than 
an explanation of the significance of the title heading it. 

From whatever direction the traveller may approach Grasse, be 
it by the railway from Colmars or Draguignan ; from the undulating 
plain at the foot of the eminences upon which the town rises tier 
above tier; or from the heights above, there is one remarkable 
object which irresistibly catches the eye, as from its commanding 
situation rather than positively from its actual altitude, it towers high 
above the roofs of Grasse—hoary, pallid and corroded, as they are, 
with age. This prominent object is the belfry. It is situated at the 
rear of the cathedral, of which it forms part, and somewhat to the 
left. The cathedral is an edifice of decidedly modest proportions, 
and the belfry, although not exceeding thirty-four metres in height, 
seems by sheer force of contrast to still more dwarf the elevation of 
the church and render its breadth still more exiguous. 

The belfry is a tower of greyish-white stone, square at the 
summit and utterly unrelieved by any ornamentation. Thus lacking 
that touch of completion, the building has an unfinished appearance. 
It has undergone vicissitudes. Some idea may be formed of its age 
when we are made aware of the fact that it underwent thorough 
restoration in 1486. On December 15, 1742, it was struck by light- 
ning and thrown down. During four years after this catastrophe, 
the Grassois remained deprived of their bell-tower, while it was not 
until sixty-eight years had elapsed that their descendants were once 
more awakened by the joyous ¢ari//on that from time immemorial 
had cheered the matutinal hours of their more remote ancestors. 
On May 12, 1756, it was decided that the campanile should be re- 
constructed at the expense of the Bishop and Chapter. The 
inscription: D.O.M. (Deo Optimo Maximo) guarto idus Maiti 
MDCCLVI. inscribed on the first stone that was laid, irrefutably 
gives the date when the works of reconstruction began. Five of the 
bells had been destroyed by the lightning ; these were replaced in 
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1810. They were cast in the garden of the Visitandines, a convent 
in the Tracastel (¢rans castellum), which is a narrow street of almost 
Venetian exiguity curving round the base of the eminence upon 
which the cathedral, the belfry and other monuments are situated. 
The church of the Visitandines, like most of the sacred edifices in 
Grasse, underwent the sacrilegious re-adaptations imposed by the 
leading local revolutionaries. In 1793 there had been installed 
within its precincts ‘“l’atélier révolutionnaire du salpétre.” 

Upon that side of the Place du Grand Puy, within the circuit of 
which stands the cathedral with its belfry, is a tall, plain building 
surmounted by a tower. Although its historical importance is by no 
means commensurate with the prominence of its position, it is 
alluded to in the second place chiefly on account of the utility of 
the purpose to which it is devoted and also because less words are 
necessary to describe it than are demanded by the belfry and by 
he ancient tower that will come third in this opening description. 

This second place is given to the lofty four-dialed clock-tower 
of Grasse, a kind of ever-present and never-silent beacon to the 
inhabitants as its sonorous and silvery chimes enliven the day and 
break the silence of the night. 

The clock-tower and the edifice supporting it date but from 1888, 
but the site upon which the latter is erected can boast of far greater 
antiquity as an occupied spot. According to Abbé Massa,' there 
once existed a temple of Mars upon the square now designated as 
the Place du Grand Puy, which formerly was the ancient and indeed 
the first cemetery of Grasse. Le Puy (La Plasso doi Puy, in 
Provencal), is derived from podium (eminence). Within this space 
was signed by Raymond-Bérenger and the consuls or municipal 
magistrates of Grasse, the solemn and memorable Act of July 24, 
1227, whereby the town gave itself up to the Comte de Provence. 
This same site was eventually occupied by a chapel dedicated to 
St. Martin. Out of the remnants of this old chapel and of a former 
Hétel de Ville, the building supporting the clock-tower was con- 
structed in 1888. It was used as the barracks until 1891, when it 
was transformed into a girls’ school. 

The picture embodied in the title will be completed by a 
description of the third tower. This ancient and interesting monu- 
ment is not only of a lesser altitude than the belfry and the clock-tower, 
but stands also upon a slightly lower elevation, so that, for this 
reason, while the two latter towers are visible from all parts, the 
“tower of the Municipality,” as it is termed, is only perceptible from 


1 Histoire de Grasse, p. 26. 
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certain points. The best view of the entire triple monumental 
agglomeration is to be obtained from the Thorenc road, which 
curves round the summit of the hills commanding Grasse. From 
this elevated part the three towers are seen standing out distinctly 
against the sky, forming, in their respective positions, a triangle, of 
which the belfry is the apex. The “tower of the Municipality” is— 
with one exception—the most ancient monument in Grasse, having, 
in the soberest judgment of the most accredited and erudite 
authorities,! been erected over the remains of a Roman construction. 
Abbé Massa, who is by no means inferior in erudition to those who 
have come after him, and who claims great antiquity for Grasse as a 
seat of human habitation, attributes greater age to it, ascribing its 
entire erection to Marius. Massa further states that it was restored 
by Licinius Crassus when one of Czsar’s lieutenants and utilised as an 
entrepot of military stores. Be this as it may, this historical monu- 
ment, constituting, as it does, a sort of Acropolis, is more technically 
called the ‘Tour du Puy,” and was an old watch-tower. It forms a 
support to one wing of the new Hotel de Ville. It is the sole 
survival of the earliest fortifications of Grasse, which enceinte was 
probably entirely composed of senoria, a sort of arx. “ Grassa 
autem arce munita.” This citation mentioned in “ Gallia Christiana ” 
is taken from the chronicle of Robert, which was written in about 
1210. The Tour du Puy now represents all that remains of this 
arx and of the ancient senorig. A curious discovery was made 
about sixty years ago upon the summit of this tower. In this 
unusual situation a fig-tree had unaccountably grown. The princi- 
pal civic officer of the time caused this arborescent intruder to be 
rooted up. A cannon ball was then found in the cavity. The tree 
had evidently originally taken root in the excavation made by the 
projectile. The cannon ball is still preserved in the Hotel de Ville. 
Some modern windows have been made in the walls of this ancient 
tower. For some time past it has been proposed to close these 
apertures and to replace them by Romansch openings with the 
intent of restoring to the monument its primitive architecture. Two 
large archéres and two closed-up windows are to be most distinctly 
traced. Upon the right side of the doorway giving admittance to 
the tower is a slab bearing an inscription in honour of the joyous 
Grassois troubadour, Bellaud de la Bellaudiére, of sixteenth century 
fame, who was proclaimed the restorer of Provengal poetry. 

These three towers may, figuratively speaking, be looked upon as 


1 M. Léon Palustre, late Director of the Archzological Society of France ; 
also Paul Sénequier and M. de Lauriére. 1884. 
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constituting as many lofty pivots, stern in their rigid monumental 
immobility, around which the busy and prosperous life of Grasse 
unceasingly gyrates. Inanimately all-seeing, they have survived 
events even menacing their own destruction ; and leaving them to 
posterity, we regretfully turn away from their contemplation. 

Grasse was for ages a fortified town, but with the exception of 
two out of the seven gates formerly existing, one tower and a few 
fragmentary remains of the ramparts, all signs of the fourteenth- 
century enceinfe have disappeared. Even their demolition furnishes 
a reminder of that sentiment of independence which, in 1305, accord- 
ing to the historian P. Cresp, led to their erection, not only as a 
safeguard against a foreign invader, but also as a guarantee against 
encroachments on the part of the central authority. The walls were 
pulled down as circumstances, chiefly produced by the extension of 
the town, dictated. They were never officially pronounced obsolete. 
The two surviving gates are the Porte Neuve and the Porte de la 
Roque. 

The Porte Neuve, or Portal Neuf, has only been so designated 
since the construction of the s/ace of that name. In an Act of July 
24, 1555, it is alluded to as the Porte Couche. In the cadastre, or 
register of lands, of 1666 it is termed the forte cuiche and porte cauche, 

The Porte Neuve can boast of some historic celebrity in con- 
nection with the war of the Spanish Succession. On July 13, 1707, 
about two hundred horsemen belonging to Prince Eugéne’s (of 
Savoy) army, which had begun to cross the Var two days previously, 
presented themselves before this gate. The town having no garrison, 
the enemy only retired after exacting a heavy war contribution. 

About forty years later, or to mention the date more precisely, on 
December 1, 1746, a squadron of hussars appertaining to General 
Count de Brown’s army arrived at the Place Neuve and encamped 
there. The town again found itself constrained to submit to a still 
greater exaction of a similar nature. This event occurred during the 
war of the Austrian Succession. 

The gate now known as the Porte de la Roque seems to have 
borne various denominations. In the register of 1558 the terms 
Porto raucho and Souto Porto raucho occur. In 1735 it was called 
the Porte des trois Roys. 

The principal street of Grasse, in which are now to be found the 
military club, a number of cafés and a hotel, is named the Boulevard 
du Jeu de Ballon. This street owes its peculiar designation to the 
fact of having been at one time a sort of playground given up to 
the populace, who there indulged in a rustic, though riotous sport in 
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the form of long-range tennis, in which large balls (da//ons) were 
used. The game was eventually suppressed. This tract was situated 
immediately outside the fortifications near the moat. Along the line 
of ramparts upon this side were four towers, of which the one already 
alluded to as surviving, alone remains. This is the Zour Leydier, 
termed also vierge de crépi. The tower in question, however, is not 
the original fortalice of the fourteenth century, being merely a re- 
construction erected after the invasion of 1536 upon the ruins of the 
genuine edifice, which was dismantled at the approach of Charles V. 

Two famous women lend celebrity to the Boulevard du Jeu de 
Ballon, as having resided in the vicinity at different periods, namely, 
Marie-Honorade de Pontéves, and, thirty-six years later, Princess 
Pauline, the model of the Venus of Canova. 

It has been said that, with one exception, the Tour du Puy is 
the monument in Grasse to which the greatest degree of antiquity is 
to be attributed. There is, in fact, one building perpetuating a 
souvenir still more remote. This is the “rotunda” known as the 
chapel of St. Sauveur or of St. Hilaire. 

At a distance of about five hundred paces to the south-west of 
the town, and at an angle of the Avenue St. Hilaire, whence a road 
branches off to the right, is a curiously shaped building that cannot 
fail to strike the eye of the observer. Situated upon the border of 
some raised ground, it thus occupies a rather commanding position. 
It is round, or, more strictly speaking, of an unpronounced 
octangular shape. Adjoining it, and forming part of it, is a smaller 
building of somewhat similar configuration, presumably once the 
entrance to the edifice, which latter measures about thirty feet in 
diameter. Massa expresses the conviction that we have before us 
what was once a temple erected to Jupiter-Ammon. 

According to this historian, an ancient town, that once stood 
upon the site now occupied by Grasse, was an interminable source of 
conflict among the Celto-Ligurians. In order to put an end to these 
continual struggles, the Romans laid siege to the place, which was 
defended by the Oxybians and the Nerusii.! The defence was long 
and desperate, but finally the town was destroyed and the greater 
part of the inhabitants put to the sword. Two buildings only were 
preserved from general destruction, namely, the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon and the Tower of Marius, as the Tour du Puy is termed by 
Massa. Sénequier, Mérimée, and others do not profess to believe in 


' The Nerusii were a Celto-Lygian people whose country comprised the 
whole of the mountainous region lying between Nice and Cimiez and the Black 
Valley, now known as the Valley of Barcelonnette. Their capital was Vence. 
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the remoteness of the foundation of this building, they maintaining 
that it is a chapel of the thirteenth century characterised by the 
lancet ogive of that epoch ; but the arguments given by Massa in 
support of his belief are by no means to be despised. A potent 
assumption exists in the form of local tradition—a factor that should 
never be overlooked—which combats the hypothesis of the thirteenth 
century. There has always been a general belief in the district that 
the edifice is of pagan origin. The Provengal historians, without a 
single exception, maintain that the building dates from the time of 
the Roman occupation. The recollection of the people in the 
vicinity recedes to the days when an inscription composed of the 
words Fanum Jovis formed the key of the rotunda. ‘This inscription 
was lost at the beginning of the last century. Moreover, tombs 
have been discovered round the walls, as well as other antiquities in 
the shape of lachrymatory urns, earthenware lamps, coins, and other 
objects appertaining to the Roman period. 

Furthermore, as late as the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
it had been customary among the youth of these parts to indulge in 
games and other exercises denominated Jouvines, which were cele- 
brated upon every Thursday throughout Lent in a meadow close to 
what is not unjustifiably presumed to have been a temple dedicated 
to the supreme deity of the Roman mythology. Of so scandalous 
a nature, however, did the sports in vogue at this Saturnalia become, 
that, in 1706, they were prohibited by the Bishop of Grasse, Mgr. de 
Verjus, under pain of excommunication. The ancient edifice was 
eventually converted into a church dedicated to Jésus-Sauveur, and 
at a later period was re-dedicated to St. Hilary. For nearly eighty 
years subsequently it was utilised as a powder magazine ; it is now 
a cheap roadside restaurant. 

Differences concerning the date of its original construction may, 
perhaps, be reconciled by assuming with much plausibility, that 
when the thirteenth-century chapel came into being, some previous 
mode of building may in the operation have been carried out from 
remnants still in existence, which were sufficiently pronounced to 
disclose the original ancient plan. The style of architecture is 
undeniably strange. 

We now come to a most interesting point, the elucidation of 
which renders patent nothing less than a link connecting the ancient 
fountain-worship of Gaul with the name said to have been primi- 
tively borne by Grasse before the town was ever known by this latter 
denomination. 

Tt would satisfy the antiquarian curiosity of all but enthusiastic 
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ethnological students to recede to the period when the locality was 
endowed with that name of which Grasse is the actual form, both by 
posteriority and by right of primogeniture. Beyond this starting-point 
we are almost trespassing upon myth. Confining ourselves momen- 
tarily to the origin of the present name, suffice it to say that after 
Grasse was destroyed, nought remained for several centuries but 
mere ruins and heaps of dédris to denote its former presence. It 
was rebuilt in 585 a.p. by a large colony of Jews who had settled in 
the neighbouring town of Magagnosc. The Magaliotes seem to 
have undertaken this task by express permission of the dominant 
power, they, by the peacefulness of their lives, having been saved 
from the decree of extermination that had been pronounced against 
all the other Provencal Jews. The new founders, or rather restorers, 
in gratitude for the mercy accorded to them and for the trust 
reposed in them, abjured the Hebrew faith and re-christened the 
town Gratia—of which Grdce is the synonym. At the same time, 
the Celtic lion, which up to that period had traditionally constituted 
the arms of the town, was replaced by the paschal lamb. A carved 
stone representation of this sacred symbol—crowned and upholding 
a cross—in the form of an escutcheon, is to be seen over the 
entrances to all the public buildings of Grasse at the present hour. 

The pronunciation of Grace and Grasse are exactly the same. 

In comparatively recent times the original denomination Grasse 
was reintegrated in its expression, although the spelling of Grace 
prevailed in writings of the Middle Ages. 

In confirmation of the conference of the name of Gratia, 
Tisserand in his “ History of Nice” relates a story dating from the 
times of Louis XIII. At a period when the episcopal see of Grasse 
happened to be vacant, Abbé Godeau, an ecclesiastic of great parts 
and one of the founders of the French Academy, in the course of 
an interview with Richelieu, presented the all-powerful cardinal with 
a beautifully illuminated paraphrase in French verse of the canticle 
Benedicite. The Regent of France, while accepting the gift, re- 
sponded, making a jeu de mots : “ Abbé, you give me denedicite, and 
I give you grace” Very soon afterwards Godeau was appointed 
Bishop of Grasse. Richelieu’s confidence in his nominee was not 
misplaced, for Godeau is acknowledged to have been the most 
enlightened prelate who ever wore the mitre at Grasse. 

Other derivations, both etymological and characteristic, are 
offered by different authorities with regard to the origin of the name 
of the town. There is an idea generally prevalent that the word is 
derived from the Celtic gras, meaning fertile or abundant, in 
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allusion to the richness of its soil and the prosperity that has clung 
to the spot throughout its history, in spite of many vicissitudes. 

In the quaint and historic Place aux Aires is an old stone foun- 
tain of large size, the design of which is composed of three stone 
basins superposed. The lower and broader receptacle rests upon a 
massive pedestal plunged in the water four feet in depth confined by 
a circular stone parapet. ‘This artistic object, majestic in the very 
plainness of its construction and simplicity of its conformation, is 
called the Zhouron fountain. Massa maintains with the aid of 
much etymological erudition that Thouron was the name of Grasse 
before the adoption of the latter denomination by the Oxybians. 
It is not impossible that any appellation connected with a fountain 
may ages since have had some association with the conference of a 
name upon the place known as Grasse. Even at the present day, 
fountains play an important part in the street decoration of this 
town. The most prominent squares, not forgetting the Promenade 
du Cours with its row of forty-three stone seats, are ornamented 
with them. Some can boast of no little elaborate beauty of form. 
On an average, when wandering at random through the narrow, 
winding and tortuous streets, a fountain in some shape or another 
may be passed at intervals hardly exceeding one minute. This 
frequency of repetition may not improbably be a stationary but 
not silent survival of the ancient fountain-worship. 

A religious belief somewhat generally prevalent among the Celto- 
Ligurians was to the effect that a divinity named Tor, or Telon, 
hovered habitually in the vicinity of fountains, and by this occult 
influence took them under its tutelary protection. In gratitude, 
these tribal populations conferred a particular kind of worship upon 
the benevolent naiad. This mythological adoration was handed 
down through successive generations of the Gallic people until the 
time of Charlemagne. The conqueror of so many nations waged 
war also against superstition, and this fountain-worship was sup- 
pressed. But the practice had firmly taken root among the Gauls, 
and at the death of the enlightened emperor the devotional honours 
were resumed. It happened not unfrequently that the name of the 
protecting divinity was conferred not only upon the fountain which 
was especially the object of the guardianship of the water-nymph, 
but also upon the village or even the town that was thus favoured by 
so beneficent a vicinity. 

In fact, the etymology of the word Thouron is the same as that 
of Thouronet of Magagnosc ; Thoronet of Gourdon—the picturesque 
village perched upon the vertiginous height overlooking Le Bar and 
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the gorges of the Loup—and the Thouron fountain at Seillans, and 
other places. 

This fountain-worship affords an instance of one of those super- 
stitions derivable from pagan times that had penetrated into the 
earlier centuries of Christianity, dying a hard death. Up to as com- 
paratively recent a period as the end of the eighteenth century, it 
was an honoured custom among the Grasse gardeners to go in 
processional order, and with lighted torches in their hands, to the 
source of La Foux—one of the two great irrigators of the Grasse 
district—and offer up to the spring their prayers, and reverently 
state their wishes with a view to rendering the aquatic spirit propitious 
to them. 

Buried in those old streets, where the houses cluster the thickest, 
is the church of /’Oratoire. The term church, as technically applied 
to an “oratory,” may appear incongruous, and the idea of incongruity 
is borne out when we enter the edifice and compare its dimensions 
with its name. The interior is fairly large, and to all appearances 
has recently undergone some furbishing of a kind that gives both 
light and brightness to its aspect. It is divided into an abside and 
a central and two lateral naves. The body of the church is sur- 
rounded by a gallery. At the period of the French Revolution, from 
the excesses of which Grasse by no means escaped, this church was 
temporarily deprived of its sacred character, and was transformed 
into a “ Temple of Liberty,” the sans-culottes making it their head- 
quarters during the whole of the Reign of Terror. 

At present it is worthy of the attention of the artist, or, more 
strictly speaking, searcher after curiosities, as containing two remark- 
able paintings. Beneath the gallery, to the left upon entering, is a 
picture named the “ Miraculous Image of St. Dominic.” At the foot 
of this curious work, and upon the canvas itself, an inscription has 
been rudely scrawled by some illiterate hand or, perhaps, by some 
Provengal scribe not thoroughly conversant with French. A certain 
portion of the writing is partly effaced by some dull brown paint. All 
the words begin with capital letters. The canvas is damaged, or rather 
perforated in four places. The semi-obscurity beneath the gallery is 
pierced by sufficient light to permit us to distinguish the subject. 
Upon what appears to be a cloth held up by the Holy Virgin— 
with Mary Magdalene and St. Catherine upon her right and left 
respectively—is depicted the figure of St. Dominic in the robe of 
the Order that he founded. In his right hand the saint holds a 
doubly-clasped volume bound in red ; in his left and lightly resting 
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upon his shoulder he bears a sprig of some white blossom, apparently 
lilies or, perhaps, marguerites. The countenance is youthful and 
beautiful, while its expression is distinguished by serenity. The 
Virgin is pointing downwards towards St. Dominic with her right 
hand. The latter is of delicate mould, the fingers being long and 
slender. In the left corner of the painting are the figures of two 
Dominicans in an attitude of adoration. One of the monks is 
reverently holding up a corner of the cloth upon which the effigy of 
St. Dominic is portrayed. This representation constitutes a complete 
picture in itself, there being a background of clouds and terrestrial 
scenery. The execution is good, while the mellowness diffused over 
the surface denotes some age. 

This very remarkable old production appeals to the understand- 
ing, as well as to the imagination, entirely on the strength of its own 
peculiar merit. It borrows nothing from those external adjuncts, 
which are considered by some to render Art more salient and even 
to embellish it. A poorer, shabbier, and plainer frame than the one 
enshrining this picture can hardly be conceived. Of the commonest 
wood, for sole gilding it is merely daubed alternately with stripes of 
coarse green and dull yellow. 

Suspended at a point within the opposite nave, nearly facing the 
very curious work just described, is a smaller picture of somewhat 
primitive and even rude execution both in design and colouring, it 
must be acknowledged, but perhaps all the more worthy of notice 
upon that score. It represents the Crucifixion. The moment 
chosen by the simple artist is when our Lord is giving up the ghost. 
In the background are the domes and towers of Jerusalem. A vivid 
flash of forked lightning rudely executed in red is striking the Temple. 
With its body coiled round the base of the Cross, and apparently 
writhing in the last throes, is the serpent. 

According to a trustworthy tradition, the “ Oratoire” is not only 
the oldest church in Grasse, but prior to the building of the cathedral 
—in the twelfth century—was the sole place of worship in the town. 
It is for this reason that the place of honour is accorded to it in 
this brief description of three of the Grasse churches. Long before 
1631, when the Oratorian Fathers established themselves here and 
in the convent adjoining, it was known as the church of St. Honorat. 
The convent stood high in the favour of pontiffs and sovereigns. 
The church was restored for a second time as recently as 1851, when 
a neo-gothic character was conferred upon it. It was upon this 
occasion that it was endowed with the portal and the beautiful 
facade of the old church of the Cordeliers. 
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A few paragraphs will now be devoted to the cathedral. 

This church, especially when viewed from a distance, has the 
appearance of a narrow building of no great length, to which 
approach is given by a double flight of stone steps meeting at a 
handsome carved oaken doorway. Beneath these steps is the 
entrance to the crypt, barred by an iron gate. The crypt dates from 
the first years of the eighteenth century and was constructed accord- 
ing to plans drawn up by Vauban. Over the stone portico at the 
entrance is placed a figure of the Virgin, borne aloft by a group of 
cherubs, forming a sort of pedestal. 

Upon penetrating within the interior one is instantly struck by 
the prodigious massiveness of the pillars upholding the roof. These 
enormous supports rest upon bases of a most primitive character. 
They vary in height and are different in shape, thus giving rise to 
the opinion entertained by some critics that the edifice was begun 
in the eleventh century and perhaps earlier. Abbé Poussin! thus 
alludes to them :—“ Massive pillars, without capitals, or pillar- 
columns, built out of blocks of stone or ashlars, with the ruggedness 
of an art in its infancy.” He is of opinion that they are examples 
of primordial Romansch architecture. 

Among the numerous works of art that this church contains, two 
pictures are especially worthy of mention. In the first place is a 
representation of Christ washing the feet of His disciples, from the 
brush of the elder Fragonard, and secondly the ‘ Circumcision,” by 
Gaillard. This latter painter evidently possessed no inconsiderable 
talent for gracefully depicting drooping figures, and was aware of the 
fact. The grouping of this finely executed painting is excellent. 
The picture is placed in the chapel of the Saint-Sacrement, an 
* annexe” which was added to the main building in 1738. 

The “ Assumption of the Virgin,” by Subleyras, and the “ Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine,” by Sebastian Bourdon, are also well 
worthy of scrutiny. 

This church is termed a cathedral merely by courtesy, the 
bishopric of Grasse having been abolished at the Revolution. It 
had been translated to Grasse from Antibes in 1243, not a little to 
the discontent of the inhabitants of the latter town, which had been 
an episcopal See for centuries. What was once technically the 
cathedral is now the parish church. Its ancient name is Sainte 
Marie, or Notre Dame du Puy (in Provengal, Sancta Maria de Podio). 
Situated at a depth of twenty-eight feet beneath the crypt is the 
small chapel of the Sacré Cur, so that the cathedral premises may 
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be described as being formed of three churches built one upon the 
other. 

A small church dedicated to St. Thomas should not be passed 
over in silence. It is built in a row of houses forming one side of 
the narrow Rue Tracastel. It contains what may be justly termed 
one of the greatest artistic curiosities in Grasse. This treasure is in 
the form of a taking down from the Cross, carved in bold relief in 
wood stained as black as ebony. Its dimensions hardly exceed a 
square of two feet. The two ladders reaching to the summit of the 
Cross, as well as the figures taking down our Lord, are carved in 
most vivid relief. The body of the thief on the left-hand side of the 
Saviour is terribly contorted, and with most horrifying clearness 
depicts the greatest agony as it writhes at arm’s extent from the 
instrument of execution. 

In the lower portion of the Tracastel, which has been separated 
from the main part of the street by the opening up of the Place 
Neuve, there is a religious institution resulting from the fusion 
of two distinct sisterhoods. The Order of the Ursulines had 
been created in 1537 by Ste. Angtle of Brescia. About seventy 
years later the sisterhood was introduced into France by the 
Comtesse de Sainte-Beuve. In 1606 a few sisters of this Order 
found their way to Grasse and established themselves in the first 
instance in the Rue de la Porte Neuve, as it was then termed. They 
subsequently moved to the Rue Tracastel. In the meantime, the 
Ladies of the Visitation—constituting an Order established by 
S. Francois de Sales, with the concurrence of Mme. de Chantal— 
arrived in Grasse. They greatly exceeding the Ursulines in number, 
the Bishop of Grasse, Scipion de Villeneuve, presented them with the 
Ursuline convent. The nuns of the latter Order then consented to 
embrace the institute of S. Frangois de Sales. 

Upon taking up our position on the Place du Grand Puy, we 
obtain a magnificent view of what, from our point of ’vantage, appears 
to be an “ undulating plain,” as it has been termed in an earlier part 
of this article. This far-reaching expanse separates the foot of the 
mountains whereupon and upon the sides of which Grasse is built, 
from the summits of the lower range immediately sheltering Cannes 
from the keen northern blasts. An undulating plain, indeed, the 
fourteen miles of intervening space appear, although Grasse is 
situated at an altitude of 1,300 feet above sea level. To be more 
explicit, upon ascending to the towering fir-clad crest dominating the 
town, no small resemblance will be found to exist between this region 
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and the Thuringerwald, with its hills of a rolling conformation, like 
immeasurable ocean billows, narrow though deep valleys, crags, cliffs, 
and jagged rock-strewn ravines. On the right are the Estérels—so 
called from the temples of Diana—as numerous as stars (s/e//e), 
which in heathen times gave sacred life to these heights as they drew 
the multitudes in adoration. Seen from Cannes, these hills often 
strike the gaze in their purply blue hues ; but from Grasse they appear 
a mere solid, shadeless, dusky outline. Almost in front is the gulf of 
La Napoule, and the broad level plain of English aspect separating 
the high road, in the vicinity of the sea shore, from the hill country 
seen from Grasse. Still more to the left, and on an eminence, is 
Mougins. White-looking and lightly coloured edifices, creeping up 
the hills facing the sea in the far-distance, create a suspicion of the 
presence of Cannes, while, as if floating on the waves, is the canoe- 
like point of Ste. Marguerite. To the extreme left, and in a line 
with our arm extended, is Magagnosc and three or four other villages, 
buried in silver-hued olive-clad slopes, “ perfumed and dry as a hand- 
ful of lavender.” Intermingled with the olive groves are oak and pine 
forests, through which the train from Colmars is seen almost aggres- 
sively pushing its way, drawn by its determined-looking little engine. 
With regard to olives, Grasse is situated in the midst of vast groves 
of these precious trees, the whole mountain side being shrouded by 
the fragile cupola thus formed as far as-—nay, much farther—than the 
eye can reach. The hardly conceivable abundance of this product, 
joined to the world-renowned perfumery manufacture, principally 
contribute to the wealth of Grasse, and to the formation of that 
character for honest independence and fair dealing distinguishing the 
15,000 people composing its population. For this is a land of oil 
and wine—a land flowing with milk and honey—especially the latter. 
The very air is impregnated with the intoxicating odours arising from 
the sweet-smelling flora upon which the bee must love to linger. 
Cultivated on purpose for the making of perfumes, are large tracts of 
roses, jonquils, jasmine, mint, violets, tuberose, and asphodel. 

Upon mounting to the uplands, the view that has just been pre- 
sented to us appears still more striking. Smaller details are less 
perceptible and are sacrificed to greater generalities. But upon 
descending once more to the town, the view, by that act alone, 
seems dwarfed and shell-enclosed. 

This brief topographical sketch would hardly be complete with- 
out a passing allusion to a spot that has been rendered historical by 
having been once—somewhat more than momentarily—pressed by 
the heel of a great modern conqueror. 
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After a toilsome ascent we arrive in the vicinity of a stretch of 
land separated from the smooth high road leading to Cabris, by a 
plot of ground bordered on one part by a building of oblong shape 
apparently long since abandoned. Close by is a flat tumular stone 
upon which a small cross is lightly sculptured. The close contiguity 
of this tombstone to the forsaken homestead evidently connects the 
two with some lugubrious history. Perhaps the house is said to be 
haunted! Separated from the deserted dwelling by two stone walls 
enclosing a rough road is a desolate plateau. On the left are some 
marble quarries, the reddish brown hue of which lend a rich shade 
to the picture. Nearer to us and bordering ground of a higher 
elevation are some cliff-like rocks of perpendicular rigidity. At the 
extreme edge of this plateau and overlooking a deep chasm are three 
cypress trees. The thick, short-branched foliage when gazed at from 
certain distant points appears to spring from a single trunk. It was 
precisely at this spot that Napoleon rested for a brief space upon his 
famous march from Golfe Juan to Grenoble after his escape from 
Elba. In memory of this event the funereal trees were planted, while 
the name of the upland itself, which, previous to the passage of the 
emperor, had been the Plateau de Roque-Avignon, was changed to 
that of the Plateau Napoléon. 

Grasse, even in the opinion of sober historians, would appear to 
be one of those towns which are predestined to commercial prosperity ; 
and what is more, its inhabitants through the ages of its existence 
have shown themselves capable of benefiting by those gifts with 
which nature has been so prodigal. Omitting allusion to more 
remote periods, we have the authority of the historian Bouche for 
the statement that, in 1180, all European countries provided them. 
selves with soaps manufactured at Grasse, while the town was also 
famous for its oils. In 1420, as Massa informs us, its odorous 
essences, fine oils, exquisite fruits and renowned leathers were a 
source of great prosperity. 

It may interest many to know that according to the testimony of 
the greatest historical authority upon Grasse now living, nothing 
precise has as yet been discovered in the municipal archives relating 
to the origin of the perfumery works. 

At the present moment this industrial centre contains seventy 
perfumeries and distilleries, Some idea of the extent of the business 
transacted by these numerous firms may be formed upon the know- 
ledge of the fact that during the month of May alone more than 
200,000 kilos of orange flower and 160,000 kilos of roses are distilled 
daily ! 
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The soil of Grasse is particularly adapted to the prodigious flower 
culture necessitated by its distilleries, being re-acted upon so strongly 
by the sun. 

Great efforts are being made to render Grasse a winter resort ; 
and to some extent successfully, if we are to judge by the many villas 
recently constructed now dotting the hill sides, not omitting a hand- 
some and spacious casino overlooking the Promenade du Cours. 
Hotels might, perhaps, be more numerous, and present points of 
more universal adaptability. 

Much more might be said upon this interesting place, but to 
quote St. Hilarius :—“ tempus me deficiet si voluero universa dicere,” 
and with one brief allusion, this description of the celebrated 
Provengal town will be brought to a conclusion. 

Positive ceremony almost approaching a reminiscence of those 
heraldic days when a sight of the tabard was by no means a rarity, 
is attendant upon the duties performed by what, in most localities, is 
an humble official. In Grasse ¢wo functionaries clothed in a uniform 
composed of a grey coat, white trousers and a cap bordered with 
silver lace are considered to lend only becoming dignity to the office 
of town-crier. While one “herald” sounds a few strange unearthly 
notes upon a trumpet, his associate, at the conclusion of the 
“flourish,” gravely raises his head-gear, and in solemn, sonorous and 
dignified tones, reads out his proclamation. 

Places glorifying in a long and great history frequently exhibit 
their ancestral renown in some trifling observances recalling a 
medizval past. 

F. G. DUNLOP-WALLACE-GOODBODY. 
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THE EARL OF BUTE. 


HE real character of John Stuart, Earl of Bute, is one of those 
historical problems of which the annals of the distinguished 

house of Stuart are so full. The ordinary wayfaring politician, if 
asked his opinion of Bute, would probably condemn him off-hand. 
The justice of such a condemnation, like the justice of many other 
off-hand condemnations, may well be questioned. When the memoirs 
and histories of the eighteenth century are studied, it is astonishing 
how many writers speak favourably of one whom all men seemed 
to denounce. “Lord Bute,” said Bishop Warburton, “is a very 
unfit man to be Prime Minister of England. First, he is a Scotch- 
man ; secondly, he is the King’s friend ; and, thirdly, he is an honest 
man.”! The fact that those qualities proved damning to the 
minister are not to his discredit, but to the discredit of those who 
denounced him. “The great cry against Lord Bute,” writes Lord 
Chesterfield, “was on account of his being a Scotchman ; the only 
fault which he could not possibly correct.”? Scotchmen at least 
may be excused from joining in the condemnation of a minister, 
whose principal fault was his descent from a family and a nation 
which had given a dynasty to England. It is curious to note how 
men who had opposed and attacked Bute in the days of his power, 
modified their opinions in later times, when prejudice had died down 
and old bitterness had been forgotten. Traces may be found of an 
uneasy conviction that Bute had not had fair play, and that historical 
justice required a considerable mitigation of contemporary criticisms. 
The life of John Stuart, third Earl of Bute, before he became a 
public character, was comparatively uneventful. During the life- 
time of George II. he was the friend and intimate of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. After the death of Frederick, Bute continued his 
intimacy with the Princess Augusta, the widow of his royal associate. 
It was alleged as the reason of Bute’s close friendship with the 
Princess that the relations between them were of an immoral 
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character. It is impossible to say how far those scandalous rumours 
were true. There were no known facts to justify them. The 
popular belief was founded on surmise and what Lord Chesterfield 
called “mere conjectures.” The friendship between the two was 
undoubtedly very close, and amidst all Bute’s unpopularity the 
Princess never varied in her support and sympathy. But whether 
such scandalmongers as Horace Walpole were right in imputing an 
immoral character to that friendship, is a question which cannot now 
be answered. The scandal about the Princess Augusta recalls the 
scandal about another royal lady, Caroline, the wife of George IV. 
A large section of the English people was firmly convinced that 
she was a woman of dissolute character. Even her own counsel, 
Denman, seems to have doubted as to her innocence. Yet few 
competent judges, examining the evidence now, would hesitate for a 
moment to pronounce her guiltless of the charges brought against 
her. When it is remembered how easily and readily the most 
absurd scandal about persons in high station is believed, it is well to 
be wary in accepting the scurrilous reports about Bute and the 
Princess Augusta. 

As a result of Bute’s influence with the Princess, the education 
of Prince George, afterwards George III., was left entirely in his 
hands. When Prince George received his establishment in 1756, 
the King, George II., was unwillingly induced to appoint “that 
puppy Bute,” to use his own royal words, as Groom of the Stole in 
the Prince’s household. Bute was a Tory, and the Prince’s educa- 
tion was conducted on Tory lines. ‘The prevailing form of govern- 
ment at that time was oligarchical Whiggery. Since the accession 
of George I. a few Whig families, by dint of corruption and borough 
influence, had secured all the power. The long exclusion of the 
Tories from office, justified originally perhaps by the Jacobitism of 
Bolingbroke and his associates, had tended to lessen the influence 
of the Crown. England, to use Disraeli’s historic comparison, was 
governed on Venetian principles. The Whig magnificoes, who 
corresponded to the Venetian aristocrats, had reduced the king to 
the level of a Doge. The education of George II., conducted as it 
was on Tory lines, led him to dislike the Whig régime. It is said 
that in some cases the tutors selected by Bute had been nominated 
by Bolingbroke. ‘The Prince had studied Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot 
King,” with its high views of regal power, and Bute had procured a 
considerable portion of the manuscript of Blackstone’s “Com- 
mentaries,” not then published, for the Prince’s instruction.! The 
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definition of the king’s authority, as set forth by writers like Black- 
stone, was not such as the Whigs would endorse, and complaints 
were vainly made to George II. that the heir to the throne was 
being corrupted by unconstitutional teachings. The Prince was 
taught that the ideal at which he ought to aim was the beneficent 
rule of a powerful sovereign, governing the people by his own will, 
but for their good. He was advised to annihilate party government, 
by restoring to the Crown its freedom of action and choice. He 
was to oppose faction and to trample bribery and corruption under 
foot. 

When, in 1760, George III. came to the throne he endeavoured 
to carry into practice the ideals which he had formed. He proposed 
to act the part of Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot King.” He set before 
himself the abolition of government by party or connexion, 
abolition of corruption at elections, and emancipation of the 
Sovereign from ministerial tyranny. Again the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings was preached from the pulpit. Prerogative, as 
Horace Walpole said, once more became a fashionable word. The 
Tories heartily supported the young King in his efforts to break up 
the Whig phalanx. The great Jacobite families, who had long been 
absent from Court, now crowded to the Palace. The objects of the 
King had much to recommend them. It was felt that the chances 
of the Stuart dynasty were hopeless, and that the old divisions of 
Whig and Jacobite had ceased to have any meaning. It was con- 
sidered highly detrimental to the public service, that able and loyal 
politicians should be excluded from a share in the government, 
because they belonged, very often on hereditary grounds only, to a 
party opposed to the Whig connexion. 

In carrying out his political policy, George III. naturally relied 
on the Earl of Bute. Evidence of Bute’s influence was given 
immediately after the King’s accession. When the draft of the 
speech from the throne was submitted to the King, it was returned 
with an insertion in the King’s own handwriting. “ Born and 
educated in this country,” said George III., “I glory in the name of 
Sriton, and the particular happiness of my life will ever consist in 
promoting the welfare of a people whose loyalty and warm affection 
to me I consider the greatest and most permanent security of my 
throne.” The Duke of Newcastle, who was Premier, wrote to Lord 
Hardwicke : “I suppose you will think ‘Briton’ remarkable. It 
denotes the author to all the world.”! Bute did not long remain 
merely an unofficial adviser of the King. In March 1761 he became 
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Secretary of State. He was in his forty-eighth year and had never 
spoken in Parliament. The King said in 1804 that he had been 
induced to appoint Bute on the recommendation of the Dukes of 
Newcastle and Devonshire, two of the great Whig magnificoes. 

When Bute entered the Cabinet, its most dominant personality 
was Pitt, who bullied his colleagues most unmercifully. Newcastle 
freely admitted to Rigby “the dread the whole Council used to be 
in lest Mr. Pitt should frown.” In 1760 the Seven Years’ War was 
running its course. Pitt, who had conducted the war with the 
greatest ability and success, and who had acquired great glory by 
his management of it, wished to continue the contest with France. 
Bute was opposed to it. The war, being successful, was of course 
popular with the people, but the middle and higher classes were 
divided about it. Pitt, finding that his views on the war were not 
acceptable in the Cabinet, resigned. His resignation was intensely 
unpopular, and Bute brought upon his devoted head the hostility and 
hatred of the masses of the people. The retiral of Pitt was followed 
in May 1762 by that of Newcastle, and Bute, who since Pitt’s 
disappearance had been the most important person in the Cabinet, 
became Premier. 

Bute’s task was a very difficult one. The objects of his govern- 
ment were cessation of war, the abandonment of Continental 
connexions, the liberation of the Crown from the tyranny of great 
families and party faction, and government without bribery. Bute 
found himself faced by a solid phalanx of Whig opposition. In 
order to carry on the administration, Bute’s lieutenant, Fox, leader 
of the House of Commons, had to resort to that very bribery which 
the Tories had condemned. “Leaving the grandees to their ill 
humour,” says Walpole, “ Fox directly attacked the separate members 
of the House of Commons, and with so little decorum on the 
part of either buyer or seller that a shop was publicly opened at the 
Pay Office, whither the members flocked and received the wages of 
their venality in bank-bills, even to so low a sum as two hundred 
pounds.” War to the death was waged against the Whig aristocrats. 
The plotting and caballing of the enemy were met by the wholesale 
dismissal of officials who owed their places to Whig patronage. 
The Dukes of Newcastle and Grafton and the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham were deprived of their lord lieutenancies. The Duke of 
Devonshire was dismissed from the Privy Council and from his 
office of Lord Chamberlain. He had shown himself particularly 
hostile to Bute, and is said to have allowed his dislike of the minister 
to make him on one occasion disrespectful to the King. ‘The 
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mob,” writes Lady Temple to her husband, “ have a good story of 
the Duke of Devonshire, that he went first to light the King, and 
the King followed, leaning upon Lord Bute’s shoulder, upon which 
the Duke of Devonshire turned about and desired to know which he 
was waiting upon.” ! 

Towards the end of 1762 Bute succeeded in bringing about a 
treaty of peace with France, by which Canada and several West 
Indian islands passed to England, and the French military power in 
India was abolished. Bute, to everyone’s great surprise, defended 
the peace in an able and temperate speech. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, who was strongly prejudiced against Bute, pronounced his 
speech to have been “one of the finest he ever heard in his life.” ? 
The minister concluded his address by expressing a hope that his 
having contributed to the cessation of hostilities should be engraved 
upon his tomb, a hope which gave rise to an epigram which at the 
time was in everybody’s mouth :— 

Say, when will England be from faction freed ? 
When will domestic quarrels cease ? 


ve’er till that wished-for epitaph we read : 
‘* Here lies the man that made the Peace.” 3 


In the opinion of many men, whose opinions carried great weight, 
the Premier, by bringing the war to an end, had done the nation a 
most valuable service. ‘The war,” said the dying Carteret, “had 
been the most glorious and the peace was the most honourable this 
nation ever saw.”* But the peace had been denounced by Pitt and 
was most unpopular with the commonalty. Bute became more 
detested than ever, and could not appear in the streets without a 
gang of bruisers to protect him. 

One of the duties of Bute’s Government in 1763 was to provide 
for the pecuniary requirements of the nation, and this was a task of 
exceptional difficulty. The cost of the war had been enormous, and 
fresh taxes were necessary. Sir Francis Dashwood, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was quite unfitted to cope with the necessities of 
the situation. He was described by one of the wits of the day as a 
man to whom a sum of five figures was an impenetrable secret.° 
There have been excellent Chancellors of the Exchequer who have 
known little about figures. It is said that Lord Randolph Churchill, 


1 Grenville Papers, vol. ii. p. 22. 

* Bedford Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 170. 

* Wright’s England under the House of Hanover, vol. i. p. 410. 
* Wood’s Zssay on Homer, Preface. 

5 Jesse’s Memoirs of George IIT., vol. i. p. 163 
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when filling the same post as Sir Francis Dashwood, had to examine 
some figures in which decimals were used. He startled his sub- 
ordinates by characteristically asking “what those d——d dots 
meant.” But Dashwood, if weak in arithmetic, had noi the ability 
of Randolph Churchill. His Budget was bitterly assailed, and one 
of its items, a tax upon cider, aroused as much excitement and 
opposition in the western counties as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
recent Coal Tax did in South Wales. The opposition in Parliament, 
adopting the usual tactics, attacked the Budget without suggesting 
sources from which money could be raised. George Grenville, in 
the House of Commons, asked a question which has often been 
asked since, and which called forth one of Pitt’s famous retorts. “I 
call upon the honourable gentleman opposite to me,” he said, “to 
say where they would wish to have a tax laid. I say, sir, let them 
tellme where! I repeat it, sir! I am entitled to say to them—tell me 
where !” Pitt, mimicking the languid and monotonous tones of 
Grenville, convulsed the House by repeating the words of Howard’s 
popular song :— 


Gentle shepherd, tell me where ! 


a retort which caused the nickname of “the gentle shepherd” to 
cling to Grenville for the rest of his days.! 

It has been pointed out that the unpopularity of Bute was very 
great. The Whigs recognised that the oligarchical supremacy of the 
Great Revolution families was in serious danger, and joined with the 
populace in opposing and denouncing the hated minister. Bute’s 
supposed connexion with the Princess Augusta, his Scottish nation- 
ality, his influence with the King, were the subjects of the most 
malicious and vindictive lampoons and scurrilities. Bute had to 
surround his carriage with prize-fighters. He could not appear with 
safety in public. 

And oh ! how the rabble would laugh and would hoot, 
Could they once set a-swinging this John, Earl of Bute! 


said Wilkes, expressing the popular sentiment.? Even the Princes 

joined in the general hostility. When the King gave Bute the Garter 

he conferred a blue riband upon his brother, Prince William Henry. 

‘TI suppose,” said Prince Henry Frederick, “that Mr. Mackenzie and 

I shall have green ribands.”* Mackenzie was Bute’s only brother. 

The popular emblems of the Princess Dowager and Bute were a 
1 Jesse’s Memoirs of George III, vol. i. p. 167. 


2 Grenville Papers, vol. i. p. 487. 
8 Walpole’s Reign of George III., vol. i. pp. 159, 160. 
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petticoat and a jack-boot, a stupid pun on Bute’s christian name and 
title. Those articles were paraded about the streets, followed by 
hooting crowds, who ended by burning them with jeers and derisive 
shouts. An effigy of Bute hung on a gibbet at one of the principal 
gates of Exeter for a fortnight, without anyone daring to cut it down. 
The lampooners of Grub Street united in a general crusade against 
the minister. The most insulting caricatures were published. One, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Royal Dupe,” pictures the young King as being lulled 
to sleep in his mother’s lap, unconscious of the presence of Bute and 
Fox, the former of whom is engaged in stealing his sceptre, and the 
latter in picking his pocket.! In the western counties a figure of 
Bute clad in tartan and decorated with the blue riband of the Garter 
was paraded about, leading a donkey distinguished by the insignia of 
royalty.2. The King himself was personally insulted. One day, when 
proceeding in his sedan-chair to visit his mother at Carlton House, 
a voice from the mob asked him whether “he was going to suck.” 3 
At the .theatres every offensive expression that could be made 
applicable to Bute was cheered to the echo. When Mrs. Pritchard, 
in Cibber’s comedy of “The Careless Husband,” spoke the words 
put into the mouth of Lady Easy, “ Have a care, madam! An 
undeserving Favourite has been the ruin of many a Prince’s empire,” 
the lines were received with rounds of applause. The Princess 
herself was driven from the theatres by the filthy epithets hurled at 
her from “the gods.” The story of Earl Mortimer, who was united 
by an illicit love to the mother of Edward III., and who, by her 
means, for a time governed the country and the king, became the 
favourite subject of the satirists. Among the papers left by Ben 
Jonson were the plot and the first scene of an intended play on the 
subject, and these were now republished with a dedication to Bute 
from the pen of Wilkes. Perhaps the grossest of all the caricatures 
wasa frontispiece to one of the numbers of “ Almon’s Political Register,” 
in which Bute is represented as being secretly introduced into the 
bed-chamber of the Princess of Wales, the identity of which 
is rendered unmistakable by a widow’s lozenge, which, with the 
royal arms delineated upon it, is suspended over the head of the 
bed.‘ 

The most popular topic in the attacks upon Bute was his nation- 
ality. The Scots were still unpopular in England. The English had 
not forgotten the Highland invasion under Prince Charles Edward. 


1 Wright’s England under the House of Hanover, vol. i. pp. 402, 403. 
2 Walpole’s Reign of George LIT., vol. i. p. 280. 
* Ibid. vol. i. p. 16. * Jbid. vol. iii. p. 190. 
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They still remembered with shame the panic which it had produced 
in London. When they witnessed a Scottish Stuart omnipotent at 
Court, when Scottish birth was a passport to success, and Scottish 
Jacobites were welcomed at Court, a fierce outcry was raised against 
Scotland and the Scots. It was pointed out how many Scots held 
important posts ; how Mansfield was Chief Justice of England ; how 
Loudon commanded the British forces in Portugal ; how Sir Gilbert 
Elliot and James Oswald were at the Treasury Board ; how Ramsay 
was court painter and Adam court architect; how a crowd of 
obscure Scots immigrants had obtained offices and pensions paid 
for from the earnings of Englishmen. Caricatures were published 
representing Bute as scourging Britannia with thistles, and repre- 
senting the high-roads to England as crowded with ragged Scots. 
Buckingham Palace was nicknamed Holyrood because of the 
number of Scots who were said to resort to it. The old sarcasms 
about the alleged betrayal of Charles I. were revived and propagated. 
The King was warned that the Scots would act as treacherously towards 
him as they were stated to have acted towards his predecessor. The 
Duke of Cumberland, who had long been unpopular, partly because 
of his cruelty after Culloden, became the hero of the commonalty. 
His severities were now applauded and his opposition to Bute was 
praised and extolled. The poet Churchill and John Wilkes led the 
literary crusade against Scotland with vigorous bitterness. The 
latter contended that “a Scot had no more right to preferment in 
England than a Hanoverian or a Hottentot.” “The former,” says 
Lecky, “in lines of savage vigour, depicted Scotland as a treeless, 
flowerless land formed out of the refuse of the universe and in- 
habited by the very bastards of creation, where famine had fixed her 
chosen throne, where a scanty population, gaunt with hunger, and 
hideous with dirt and with the itch, spent their wretched days in 
brooding over the fallen fortunes of their native dynasty, and in 
watching with mingled envy and hatred the mighty nation that had 
subdued them. At last their greed and their hatred were alike 
gratified. What Force could not accomplish had been done by 
Fraud. The land flowing with milk and honey was thrown open to 
them. Already the most important places were at their disposal, and 
soon, through the influence of their great fellow-countrymen, they 
would descend upon every centre of English power to divide, 
weaken, plunder and betray.” ! 

The facts just related give some idea of the popular feeling 
about Bute when the Budget was passed in 1763. He had carried 


1 Lecky’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 52. 
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the peace and he had carried his Budget ; but he had paid a great 
price for his success. Suddenly he startled everyone by resigning 
his office on April 8, 1763. Bute told his friends that ill-health and 
the unpopularity which he had brought on the Sovereign were the 
causes of his retirement. He said that he was inadequately supported 
by his own colleagues. He complained that both his Secretaries of 
State remained silent, and in Parliament the Chief Justice, Mansfield, 
whom he had himself brought into office, voted for him, but spoke 
against him.! It was believed by some that the King was getting 
tired of his minister. The Duchess of Brunswick, George’s eldest 
sister, told Lord Malmesbury that Bute expected that George III. 
would entreat him to remain in office, but that the King accepted 
the seals from him in silence.? Lord Rosebery thinks that George 
never really liked Bute, and that Bute’s direct influence over him 
was greatly exaggerated.* Some thought that Bute retired in the 
hope of substituting the irresponsible power of the favourite for the 
responsibility of the minister. Some believed that he realised his 
own inability to fill his high office. There were endless surmises as 
to the reasons of his sudden step, and, being mere surmises, they 
are unsatisfactory and unconvincing. It was long believed that Bute 
continued to direct the counsels of the King. The most positive 
assertions of both the King and Bute were unable to remove this 
impression from the popular mind. For years after his retiral the 
minister was attacked and abused for his supposed interference in 
the government of the country, although it is perfectly clear that he 
did not exercise the slightest influence with the monarch. Lord 
Brougham says that George III. took a strong dislike to Bute, and 
constantly betrayed “a very marked prejudice” against Scotchmen 
and Scotch politics. 

The question of Bute’s real character is an interesting one. The 
most contradictory assertions and statements are found in con- 
temporary literature. He had his admiring eulogists. His friend 
and frequent guest, M. Dutens, speaks of him in terms of warm 
admiration. Lady Hervey wrote on December 15, 1760: “So 
much I know of him, though not personally acquainted with him, 
that he has always been a good husband, an excellent father, a man 
of truth and sentiments above the common run of men. They say 
he is proud. I know not. Perhaps he is. But it is like the pride 
they also accuse Mr. Pitt of, which will always keep them from little, 


1 Jesse’s Memoirs of George III., vol. i. p. 170. 
2 Lord Malmesbury’s Dzares, vol. iii. p. 158. 
* Rosebery’s Pitt, p. Ile 
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false, mean, frivolous ways ; and such pride may all that I love, or 
interest myself for, ever have.” 1 He was a man of scholarly tastes, 
and imbued with a love of poetry and the fine arts. Dutens speaks 
of the secret assistance rendered by him to poverty-stricken artists.® 
When Dutens visited him at Luton, in 1773, he found the Earl’s 
library consisting of thirty thousand volumes. His cabinet of mathe- 
matical instruments and astronomical and philosophical apparatus 
was considered one of the most complete in Europe.’ He was deeply 
interested in floriculture, and published a splendid work on botany 
in nine quarto volumes. Even Walpole admits that he extended his 
patronage to artists and men of letters, especially to those who 
hailed from his native land. Mallet, Smollett, Murphy, Mac- 
Pherson, and Home alike profited by the kindness of their 
powerful countryman :— 

The mighty Home, bemired in prose so long, 

Again shall stalk upon the stilts of song : 


While bold MacOssian, wont in ghosts to deal, 
Bids candid Smollett from his coffin steal.* 


The extent of Bute’s political abilities is not easily ascertainable. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, once observed, “ Bute is a fine showy 
man, and would make an excellent ambassador in a Court where 
there is no business.” *® George III., on the other hand, said that 
Lord Mansfield had once assured him that he never knew any one 
who came so late into business take to it and do it so well.® It is 
undoubtedly true that his first speech in the House of Lords greatly 
surprised the world, which had not been prepared for the high level 
of ability which Bute then showed. No one was more severe in his 
criticisms than Horace Walpole, yet in later life Walpole seems to 
have materially changed his opinions in regard to the somewhat 
harsh judgment which he had formed of Bute’s abilities and 
motives. “Lord Bute,” he said, “was my schoolfellow. He 
was a man of taste and science; and I do believe his intentions 
were good. He wished to blend and unite all parties. The Tories 
were willing to come in for a share of power, after having been so 
lang excluded ; but the Whigs were not willing to grant that share. 
Power is an intoxicating draught. The more a man has the more 
he desires.” ¢ 

1 Lady Hervey’s Letters, p. 275. 

2 Memoirs of a Traveller now in Retirement, vol. iv. p. 185. 
§ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 114. 

* Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers. 

5 Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p. 38. 

5 Rose’s Diaries, vol. ii. p. 192. 7 Walpoliana, p. 22. 
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The probability is that Bute was a man of considerable ability, 
who, if he had received a proper and graduated political training, 
would have made an able and competent public servant. There 
have undoubtedly been ministers who, without previous experi- 
ence, have been placed in supreme power by the fiat of a monarch, 
and who, having only that monarch to please, have proved capable 
and successful rulers. But Bute had to control a complicated and 
elaborate system of government. He had to manage two Houses of 
Parliament and he had to face a powerful phalanx of high-born 
opponents, who could only be overcome by constitutional methods. 
He was not supported by men of character and ability such as were 
to be found among the Whigs. The long exclusion of the Tories 
from office had prevented the development of official experience and 
capacity on the Tory side. Bute had to rely on incompetent men. 
like Dashwood and unscrupulous men like Fox. He was proud and 
reserved, and lacked that genial savoir faire that so greatly assists the 
holder of high office. George III. complained to George Rose that 
Bute was lacking in political firmness,! but when the circumstances 
are considered, the enormous difficulty of his position may excuse 
his not persisting in his thankless task. The lack of support from 
his followers, the intense hostility of the people, the opposition of 
Pitt and the Whigs, and possibly the waning confidence of his 
master might well have unnerved a much abler and more experienced 
minister. Bute made an honest attempt to govern the country on 
Tory principles, and he failed because the Whigs were too strong. 
If it was a crime to be a Tory when Whiggism was dominant, then 
Bute was a criminal. But apart from his political views, if the 
prejudices against him as a Scot and as an alleged intimate of the 
Princess Augusta are put aside, there is nothing in Bute’s character 
that entitles either the historian or the politician to make him the 
object of his contempt or scorn. Amidst the Newcastles and the 
Rockinghams and the Whig figureheads who so long governed 
England, Bute stands out as an interesting and almost pathetic figure. 
He certainly does not merit the scornful language in which Lord 
Brougham and so many similar writers have spoken of his character 
and career. : 

J. A, LOVAT-FRASER. 


1 Rose’s Diaries, vol, ii. p. 192. 
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DID MARY STUART LOVE 
BOTHWELL? 


N the following notes which I have gathered from different authors 

I have tried to trace the Queen’s life from the few days before 

the murder of Darnley until her imprisonment in Loch Leven Castle, 
adding to this one or two of her subsequent references to Bothwell, 
and her letters to the Pope and the Bishop of Dunblane on the 
subject. My object has been to discover some proof of the “ over- 
whelming passion ” which is said to have engulfed Mary at this time 
and rendered her a woman blind and reckless to all consequences. 
In order to do this I have searched the contemporary writings of her 
foes especially ; I find them full to overflowing in statements of her 
love and anxiety to be with Bothwell at all costs ; but on closer 
inspection these statements confute themselves, contradict themselves 
by the incontrovertible proof of dates, while motive becomes at each 
turn more glaringly apparent. Mary Stuart was a political victim 
from the day of her birth : from the time she landed in Scotland the 
situation grew daily more acute; it became the business of Cecil 
-and the English authorities to make her “impossible ” as heir to 
Elizabeth ; it was the business of the English faction among the 
Scottish nobles to earn well the wages of the English Queen, yet 
more eager were they to gain undisputed power in their own country. 
Mary’s good government and universal popularity made the task 
more difficult and hazardous each year ; each year stronger measures 
were brought to bear and the net drawn closer round their victim. 
No breath of scandal, no hint or suggestion of evil, can be brought 
against the Queen until January 1567 ; no word against her moral life 
is breathed after the June of the same year. Mary, according to 
Buchanan, Knox, and company, was an abandoned creature for—six 
months;! Human nature is a thing so complex that we may not 
deny that such a madness is possible. Was it in this case a fact? It 
was the one thing which English politicians and Scottish traitors 
spent their lives in trying to prove. If Mary loved Bothwell, wherein 
lay the difficulty to prove it? Could no word be wrung from the 
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Queen’s ladies, or even her lowest serving woman? No! Arthur 
Erskine, the captain of her bodyguard, and ever in attendance? 
No! Surely the friends of Bothwell, Lady Buccleuch and Lady 
Reres, will speak? No! Bothwell’s own sister, who alone was with 
the Queen at Dunbar? No! Yet if evidence defamatory to Mary 
could have been obtained from any of these people no pains would 
have been spared to force them to speak, and the Lords and English 
authorities would have found justification for their measures. I 
believe the first scandal arose from the Queen’s visit to Bothwell at 
Hermitage Castle, October 16, 1566. He had been wounded by 
John Elliot, and Mary “betook herself headlong” to his bedside. 
She was at Jedburgh with the Lords of her Council on October g ;' 
Bothwell was wounded before the 6th of this month ;? the Queen 
went to see him on the 16th, more than ten days after the accident. 
She was accompanied by Moray, Lethington, and the rest of her 
Cabinet Council, and in their presence conferred with him for two 
hours,’ returning to Jedburgh the same day. On her return she was 
seized with so serious an illness that, thinking her death at hand, she 
made her will.‘ Bothwell’s name is not once mentioned in this 
will. In the second week of November it is asserted that she was 
alone with Bothwell at Dunbar. On November ro Mary left Kelso ; 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th she was at Cowdenknows, Langton, and 
Wedderburn, attended by Moray, Hume, Bothwell, Huntly, and 
Lethington ; * from Wedderburn she visited the English boundary near 
Berwick-on-Tweed,® November 16. From Berwick she went to a 
castle of Lord Home’s, then on to Coldingham, where she lodged at 
the Prior’s house at Hounswood, then to Dunbar, and reached 
Craigmillar on November 20, thus ending her State progress. 
Darnley rejoined her here, but was so incensed at finding Moray still 
with her that he went in ill-humour, leaving the Queen ill. Du Croc, 
in a letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, says : “I do believe the 
principal part of her disease to consist of a deep sorrow and grief ; 
nor does it seem possible to make her forget the same. Still she 
repeats, ‘I could wish to be dead.’” This is directly in reference to 
Darnley’s misconduct. The letter is written on that subject. 

During this visit at Craigmillar the proposals for a divorce were 
made. The Queen’s answer is well known ; she will have none of it : 
“TI will that ye do nothing whereby any spot may be laid to my 
honour and conscience ; therefore I pray you let the matter be in the 
state it is, abiding till God in His goodness provide a remedy.” 
Darnley cannot be got rid of bya divorce ; and the bond is drawn for 


} Birrel’s Diary. 2 Foster to Cecil. 5 Chalmers. * Keith. 
5 Lethington to Beaton. * Foster to Cecil. 
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his murder. The Queen had the infant prince with her at Craigmillar ; 
she left for Holyrood on December 7, taking him with her. On 
December 5 she is said to have been with Bothwell at Stirling. She 
did not leave Holyrood till the roth, and rested the next day at 
Callander House as the guest of her true friends Lord and Lady 
Livingston, reaching Stirling on the 12th. The baptism of the prince 
followed. Darnley was at Stirling, but refused to be present because 
the Earl of Bedford was not permitted by the Queen of England, 
whom he represented, to recognise him as King of Scotland. 
Morton was pardoned at this time at the earnest entreaty of Bedford,' 
not by the solicitations of Bothwell. The Queen and Darnley 
became reconciled until the 24th, when Darnley heard of Morton’s 
pardon and left Stirling without tuking leave of her. Darnley knew 
Moray and Morton better than the Qucen. Who but they had led 
the weak “lang lad” into the conspiracy for the murder of Rizzio ? 
Mary visited Drummond Castle for a day or two with her Court, 
and returned to Stirling on the 28th ; on December 30 she was at 
Tullibardine visiting her Chamberlain, returning to Stirling on 
January 1, 1567. She hears of Darnley’s illness at Glasgow and sends 
him her physician.? Buchanan avers the illness was the effect of 
poison administered by the Queen, and that she refused to permit 
her physician to go to him. 

In these days of Darnley’s illness the conspirators for his murder 
were maturing their plans, but their conferences at Whittingham 
were broken up because Bothwell could not bring Morton proof of 
the Queen’s assent.* Then a warrant was drawn up for Darnley’s 
arrest and imprisonment as a State prisoner; and presented to the 
Queen, she refuses to sign it, and says, “ As to the follies of the 
King, my husband, he is but young and may be reclaimed. If he 
has been led into evil measures it is to be attributed to his want of 
better counsel,” concluding, “that God will in his own time put 
remedy and amend what was amiss in him.”*® Darnley sends to 
implore the Queen to come to him; she was at Holyrood from 
January 14 till the 24th, when she left to go to him. Du Croc 
writes : “It is not every wife who would be thus compliant to his 
caprices, but there was no cause to doubt the goodness of the 
Queen.” This, between January 14 and 24, was the date given to 
the first of the letters Mary was supposed to have written to Bothwell 
from Glasgow. It is well to note that we learn from no less authority 


! Bedford to Cecil. ? Ibid. Jan. 9. 
3 Morton’s Confessions. * Depositions of Crawford. 
5 Fairbairn Mackenzie. * Privy Council Record. 
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than the Privy Council Record that the Queen was at this very time 
in Edinburgh Moray avers that Bothwell accompanied her to 
Glasgow (if so why did she write to him?); but the same journal 
notes that on that same day (January 24) Bothwell left Edinburgh 
for Liddesdale. The Queen stayed one night at Callander House 
and arrived at Glasgow on January 25. Mary’s bitterest enemies 
bear witness to her untiring kindness to Darnley at this time and of 
her promise to “love him as well as ever,” though it is of course 
imputed to deceit. They left Glasgow on January 27, staying at 
Callander House one night, at Linlithgow two, reaching Edinburgh 
on the 3oth. Bothwell, as Sheriff of the Lothians, rode with a 
company of noblemen to meet them and escort them into Edinburgh. 
This is the “ tryst” which Moray says the Queen kept with Bothwell 
on the road from Linlithgow. From this time until after .Darnley’s 
murder I can find nothing from friends or foes but reiterated con- 
firmation of Mary’s devoted attentions to her hushand and the 
completeness of their reconciliation. Then follows the murder at 
Kirk-o’-field, February 10, 1567. According to the “ Confessions ” 
of French Paris, “ Bothwell came into the ‘ruelle’ of the Queen’s 
bedchamber alcove between nine and ten in the morning (after the 
murder) and spoke to her secretly under the curtain” (Paris was 
hanged before the ‘‘Confessions”” were brought forth). Buchanan 
states that ““ Madame Brianté [Mary’s French governess, an elderly 
lady] was present with other female attendants during Bothwell’s 
audience.” It should be remembered that Bothwell was the Queen’s 
lieutenant, and that she had sent him with the guards to Kirk-o’-field 
to find out what really had happened. On his return he was imme- 
diately admitted to her presence. 

De Clernault, the French envoy, then at Holyrood, writes of 
“the distress and agony it [the murder] has thrown her into, the 
more so because it has happened at a time when her Majesty and 
the King were on the best possible terms.”1 Mary, in fear of the 
assassins of Darnley, left Holyrood and took refuge with her son in 
the Castle. Here she bade farewell to Darnley’s servants, offering 
them places in her household. Alexander Durham accepted: he 
never appeared as a witness against her. ‘The rest were allowed to 
return to their English homes, the Queen writing to the English 
authorities at Berwick to allow them free passage. Not one of these 
persons ever uttered a defamatory word of the Queen, and the 
Standens were her life-long friends. 


1 State Paper Office, M. 3. 
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While at Edinburgh Castle Mary’s health utterly broke down, 
and by the advice of her Council and Physician she retired to Seton.! 
She returned:to Edinburgh Castle on March 7 to give audience to 
Killigrew.? Though at Seton we are told Mary was “ making merry’ 
with Bothwell at Edinburgh, shooting at the Butt’s with him against 
Lord Seton and the Earl of Huntly for a dinner at Tranent. 
Bothwell was at Holyrood * while the Queen was at Seton. On the 
gth the Queen and Court returned to Seton: here she was occupied 
in making preparations for her son’s departure for Stirling and 
arranging the prince’s wardrobe. Of Mary’s terrible ill-health and 
depression at this time we have ample testimony from Drury: 
“She has for the most part been either melancholy or sickly ever 
since, especially this week ; upon Tuesday and Wednesday often 
swooned . . . the Queen breaketh very much. Upon Sunday last 
divers were witness, for there was Requiem and Dirge for the King’s 
soul.” Five days later he writes in his journal letter: ‘The Queen 
went on Friday night with two gentlewomen with her into the Chapel 
about eleven and;tarried there till near unto three of the clock.” 5 

When Mary was at Seton it is affirmed she was in Edinburgh 
with Bothwell; when she was in Edinburgh, ill, yet attending 
requiems “for the King’s soul,” Moray’s journal, as shown to the 
English Council, avers she was, from March 21 to April 5, passing 
the time merrily with Bothwell at Seton! Mary has been accused 
of lukewarmness as to the trial and punishment of the murderers of 
her husband. Who could she suppose the murderers to be? None 
but the most powerful of her Privy Council—Moray, Argyle, Huntly, 
Bothwell, Lethington—for were not they the men who did their 
utmost to persuade her to agree to a divorce, and afterwards sign a 
warrant for the imprisonment of Darnley? Would any one of these 
accuse the others or allow an accusation to be made possible? 
Nevertheless she had not been lukewarm. In the face of this com- 
bination she had offered a reward of £200 and a pension for life 
to any person who would reveal the murderers ; she was in constant 
correspondence with Lennox respecting the trial, and held two 
Privy Councils in order to consider the best means to effect the 
prosecution. 

Bothwell’s trial was, of course, a farce: he courted it and with 
boldness. Did he not hold the bond signed by nearly all those who 
brought about the murder? He knew he was secure. Undoubtedly 


1 Drury to Cecil. ? Killigrew to Cecil. 
* Drury to Cecil. * Royal Wardrobe Inventories. 
* Drury to Cecil, March 29, 1567. 
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Bothwell’s actions were prompted by ambition and passion for the 
Queen ; it must not be forgotten that he had tried to carry her away 
to Dumbarton five years before. But his confederates had other 
motives—nothing less than to render Mary impossible as a Queen. 
To effect this Darnley’s murder was a failure; as yet it had. not 
compromised the Queen. But if it could be made apparent 
that the murder was the outcome of her love for Bothwell, and 
approved of in order that she might marry him—if, indeed, the 
Queen in some way could be forced to go away with Bothwell for a 
few days—her ruin was inevitable. To this end all was done to 
further Bothwell’s designs, and on the evening of his trial the bond 
was signed at Ainslie’s tavern, in which they pledged themselves to 
their utmost to assist Bothwell in his projects, “on their honour 
and fidelity not only to further and advance and set forward such 
marriage betwixt her Highness and the said Lord,” but they pledged 
themselves to “chastise” any who would presume to hinder the 
same.! This bond is signed by eight earls and eleven barons, peers. 
of Parliament. Thus Bothwell is given a free hand to work his will 
upon the Queen. 

At York a document was produced as the Queen’s warrant for the 
Ainslie’s bond, but the fraud was too glaring, and it was set aside, 
since any of the guests could have sworn no such warrant existed. 
Froude—even Froude—admits that this bond was signed by the 
nobles “in deliberate treachery to tempt the Queen to ruin.” 

Mary left Seton on April 21, and was escorted by Lord Livingston 
from Callander House to Stirling on the 22nd. She left again on 
the 23rd for Edinburgh. On the way she was seized with an alarming 
illness, and did not reach Linlithgow until late that night. From 
the “Confessions” of French Paris we learn that she sent a letter 
to Bothwell on April 24 expressing uncertainty as to his plans and 
intentions, yet the ‘ Confessions” go on to say “ that Bothwell very 
early in the morning (of the 24th) made him the bearer of a message 
and letter to the Queen, telling her he would meet her the same 
day on the bridge.” Why, then, did she write? With the small 
escort of twelve persons—(Mary had gone to Stirling privately to 
see her child)—the Queen rode towards Edinburgh on April 24. 
Amongst her company were her Secretary of State, Lethington, 
Huntly, and Sir James Melville. Bothwell, with a force of 1,000 
men, well armed,? met her at Foulbriggs, or Fountain Bridge, three 
quarters of a mile from Edinburgh: he seized her horse, and the 
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whole party was carried to Dunbar. The details of the Queen’s 
capture are fully set forth in the Act of Parliament for Bothwell’s 
forfeiture, December 20, 1567. From a letter of Drury’s to Cecil 
we find the English authorities were well aware of what was to take 
place before even the Queen left for Stirling. Bothwell had boasted 
“he would marry the Queen, who would or who would not,” “ yea 
whether she would herself or not.” He was now in a position to 
make good his words. Ten days after Sir Robert Melville writes to 
Cecil: “The Earl of Bothwell did carry the Queen’s Majesty 
violently to Dunbar, where she is judged to be detained a prisoner 
without her liberty and against her will. The truth is, when she was 
first carried to Dunbar by him, the Earl of Huntly and my Lord of 
Lethington were taken prisoners, with divers other domestic ser- 
vants, and her Majesty commanded some of the company to pass to 
Edinburgh and charge the town to be in armour for her rescue. 
Which they incontinent obeyed, and past without their posts on foot, 
but could not help, which shame done by a subject to our Sovereign 
doth offend the whole realm.” As soon as the Queen reached 
Dunbar she was deprived of all her attendants, and Bothwell’s sister 
alone was permitted to have access to her. She was now utterly in 
the power of the man who had so long pursued her. The fair 
quarry is run down at last. If she refused him, had he not the bond 
to show her and prove how hopeless was her chance of aid? 
Subsequently it was affirmed, to her discredit, that many of the 
nobles assembled at Aberdeen where they drew up and “sent her a 
dutiful letter” telling her “they were ready to take up arms for her 
rescue if she would acquaint them with her pleasures, to which no 
answer was returned.” This letter still exists: it is in the hand- 
writing of Lethington, one of the connivers of the plot, and then a 
voluntary prisoner under the same roof as the Queen. We learn 
from the Scottish parliamentary recital of Bothwell’s abduction of 
the Queen “that after detaining Queen Mary’s most noble person 
by force and violence twelve days at Dunbar Castle Bothwell com- 
pelled her by fear, under circumstances such as might befall the 
most courageous woman in the world, to promise that she would as 
soon as possible contract matrimony with him.” The Queen was 
brought under a strong guard to Edinburgh Castle on May 8th, still 
a captive and under the same restraint as at Dunbar, no friend being 
admitted to her presence.!| The marriage is now hurried on. Both- 
well sends to John Cairnis, the reader, to proclaim the banns; he 
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refuses, and Hepburn, Bothwell’s kinsman, is then dispatched to 
Craig, the minister, to induce him to publish the banns. He inquires 
“if he had brought the Queen’s warrant for that purpose.” Hepburn 
has to admit that he has not. Craig states: “I plainly refused 
because he had not her handwriting and also the constant bruit that 
my lord had both ravished her and kept her in captivity.” Bellenden, 
the justice clerk, brought next day a paper bearing Mary’s signature 
to the effect that she was not a captive and willing for him to pro- 
nounce the banns. We are not told how this signature was obtained, 
but it took from May the 7th until the 9th to procure it. The 
Queen was taken by Bothwell to the Court of Session at the 
Tolbooth, where she declared herself to be “at liberty and under no 
restraint.” This, with the many evidences we have that she was a 
guarded prisoner, must have been a mere farce. Bothwell then 
spends four hours in trying to persuade Du Croc, the French 
Ambassador, to be present at his nuptials,—he utterly refuses.' On 
May 14 the contract for the marriage was signed, and the nobles 
who had set their names to the bond at Ainslie’s came to implore the 
Queen’s pardon for signing the bond. What need for pardon if they 
had been the means of bringing about a deed which was in accord- 
ance with Mary’s desire? The marriage took place on May 15 
in the Great Hall at Holyrood, not with the rites of the Roman 
Church, but “ at a preaching by Adam Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney ;”? 
the Queen wore her widow’s weeds, which she continued to wear till 
compelled ‘to shake them off.” We read of no joy shown by the 
Queen, only extreme sadness. Drury, writing to Cecil, May 20, 
says: “The Queen is the most changed woman in face that in so 
little time, without extremity of sickness, has ever been seen.” On 
the day following the marriage Du Croc visited her and noticing her 
sad manner she told him “that he must not be surprised if he saw 
her sorrowful, for she could not rejoice, nor ever should again ; all 
she desired was death.” The day after she, being alone with Both- 
well, was heard to scream and threaten to kill herself. Arthur 
Erskine reported that she called for a knife to stab herself, “ or 
else,” she said, “I shall drown myself.” Du Croc was told by the 
Queen’s attendants that, “ unless God aided, it was feared she would 
become desperate.” He says, “I have counselled and comforted her 
all I can these three times I have seen her.” On May 20 we find 
the Queen still a prisoner, no one being allowed to enter her presence 


' Drury to Cecil, May 16. 2 Ibid. 8 Jbid., Sir J. Melville. 
* Du Croc, Melville. Zid. to Queen-Mother of France, May 18, 1567. 
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without Bothwell’s consent, and then having to pass through two 
ante-chambers lined with guards ; whenever she rode abroad he was 
by her side, affecting always great reverence for her in public.! Sir 
James Melville in writing of Bothwell’s conduct to her in private 
says : “‘ He was so beastly suspicious that he suffered her not to pass 
one day over without causing her to shed abundance of salt tears.” 
Bothwell did his utmost to get the prince into his hands ; but this 
he could not achieve, for before the marriage Mary, by some means, 
managed to send her good friend Lesley, Bishop of Ross, with a 
secret message to Mar, at Stirling, commanding him not to deliver 
her son, under any pretence whatever, into any hands but her own.? 
For all this Mar made the safety of the prince his pretext for joining 
the English faction. The Queen was still very ill, so frequently 
fainting that she was supposed to be suffering from that terrible 
malady called “ falling sickness.”* 

The Associate Lords now strike the first blow by advancing with 
their forces to Edinburgh to surprise Bothwell, who was at Holyrood 
with the Queen. Bothwell, having no means of defence and being 
informed of the advance, retreated in the night of June 6 to Borth- 
wick Castle, first sending all his papers for safety to Dunbar.‘ This 
is a most important item, since Morton deposed to having “discovered” 
the Silver Casket Letters in Edinburgh Castle. The Queen is left 
at Borthwick in the keeping of Bothwell’s friend, the Laird of 
Crookston, for two or three days, while Bothwell goes to Melrose to 
muster the Militia ;° on his return he dismisses all Mary’s French 
attendants, despite her remonstrances.6 On June 11 Borthwick 
Castle was surrounded by the rebel Lords with an army of 1,200 
men, and Bothwell escapes, leaving the Queen under the guard of 
the Castellan and some men-at-arms. Whydidheescape? He did 
not fear the Lords, though he knew they had risen in arms on 
the pretence of delivering the Queen out of his hands. Had he not 
the bonds both for the murder of the King and his marriage? He 
was by nature a brave man ; wherein then lay his fear? Surely the 
Queen herself, the woman he had so foully wronged and rendered so 
hopelessly miserable that she would fain destroy her life! Should 
she be delivered from his bondage what would be her verdict on 
him? The Castle was impregnable unless heavy cannon was brought 
against it, and this the Lords did not possess, and they retreated to 
Dalkeith. Mary managed to send young Reres with a message to 
Sir James Balfour at Edinburgh Castle that same evening telling him 


? Morton to Throckmorton. 2 Drury to Cecil. ® Jbid. 
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“to hold out for her and to fire on the Lords if they attempted to 
enter the town,” writing at the same time to Du Croc asking him to 
confer with the Lords as to “‘ what was their real intention.”! Du Croc 
had an interview with them, and their reply was a reiteration of their 
determination “to protect the prince from his father’s murderer.” ? 
At midnight Mary escaped from the Castle and lost her way in the 
surrounding trackless swamps and glens ; after wandering all night she 
found herself only two miles away, and was soon after recaptured by 
Bothwell and taken to Dunbar. We are told that the Queen escaped 
in order to meet Bothwell by a prearranged and mutual agreement. 
How could they arrange to meet outside the Castle, surrounded as it 
then was by 1,200 men? Would Bothwell have had any object in 
escaping had he known beforehand that the army would be with- 
drawn? They arrived at Dunbar on June 13, and Bothwell raised 
an army and advanced to Haddington and Seton on the 14th; on 
the 15th they were on the road to Edinburgh at five o’clock in the 
morning ; the rebel Lords were awaiting them at Musselburgh. 
“ Albeit her Majesty was there,” says Sir James Melville, “I cannot 
name it to be her army, for many of them that were with her had 
opinion that she had intelligence with the Lords, chiefly such as 
understood the Earl of Bothwell’s mishandling of her. So part of 
his own company detested him; the other part believed that her 
Majesty would fain be quit of him.” Bothwell took his stand on 
Carberry Hill, and the armies faced each other for some time, yet no 
battle ensued. Du Croc attempted to bring about a mediation, and 
going to the Queen told her he had conferred with the Lords, “ who 
told him they were her very humble and obedient subjects.” Mary’s 
answer proves that the bond had been shown toher. “It looks very 
ill of them,” she replied, “to act in contradiction to their own 
signatures after they have themselves married me to him, having 
previously acquitted him of the deed of which they now accuse him. 
But nevertheless, if they are willing to acknowledge their duty and 
request my pardon, I shall be ready to accord it and receive them 
with open arms.”3 Returning to the Lords, Du Croc told them 
“that her Majesty, with her accustomed clemency, had declared 
herself not only willing to forgive, but to receive them affectionately 
if they would acknowledge their duty and submit the dispute to the 
decision of Parliament.” Their only answer was to prepare for the 
fight, telling him to “retire from the field before the battle joined.” 4 
In the meantime Grange riding near Bothwell’s lines, the Queen 
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sent for him privately to come to her under surety; while he was 
speaking to her Bothwell ordered a soldier to fire on him. Mary, 
seeing this, gave a cry and told him “he should not do her that 
shame.” Bothwell feared what might ensue from the interview, 
hearing Grange tell the Queen how they, the Lords, “ would all love 
and serve her if she would abandon him who was the murderer of her 
own husband.” ! Bothwell then offered to maintain his innocence by 
challenging ‘‘any man that would assert to the contrary to meet him 
in single combat.” ? While he was engaged in receiving answers to 
his challenge the Queen again sent secretly to Grange to come to 
her, and told him “that if the Lords would do as he had declared to 
her she would leave the Earl of Bothwell and come to them.” 
Grange went back to the Lords and returned to the Queen again, 
“assuring her, in their united names, they would do as he had said.” 
Bothwell, on being told of the Queen’s determination to leave 
him, besought her “ rather to abide the event of a battle, or, 
if she preferred delay, to retire with him under the escort 
of harquebussiers and gentlemen, who still surrounded her, to 
Dunbar, where he promised to defend her manfully till her 
loyal subjects made head against the rebel Lords.”* Mary refused, 
and commanded him to retire to Dunbar, when “she would 
write to him or send him word what she would have him do.” 4 
Bothwell in his ‘‘ Memorial” says it was impossible to dissuade her 
from her purpose, nor would she listen to any remonstrance from him. 
Hardly had the Queen arrived with Grange in the charge of the 
rebel Lords before the mask was thrown off : yells and imprecations 
greeted her, while a banner, having for device the murdered body of 
Darnley, with the infant prince kneeling beside it, was held before 
her,® at sight of which she fainted. The ride to Edinburgh was 
fraught with every indignity the ingenuity of her enemies could 
devise ; on arriving there all her attendants were taken from her, and 
she was lodged in the Black Turnpike—a house near the Tron 
Church—and there, without comfort of any sort, she was left alone, 
the doors strongly guarded and none permitted to come near her.® 
It was during this evening that the Queen is said to have written a 
passionate love letter to Bothwell. Such a letter was shown to Grange 
when he ventured to complain of the treatment given to the Queen 
in place of their vows of fidelity; this letter was used as an 
extenuation of their cruelty and broken faith. If it were so, how is 
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it that their promise of obedience and loyalty was broken most 
foully long hours (according to their own showing) before the letter 
was written? It is now known that this letter was a fabrication only 
used to silence Grange.! At nine o’clock the next evening Mary 
was taken to Holyrood on foot and a close prisoner; to the honour 
of women be it said that Mary Seton, Mary Livingston, Jane 
Kennedy, Madame Courcelles, and Mademoiselle Ralley had 
managed to rejoin their Queen, and insisted on attending her during 
this passage of misery, sharing with her the dangers and insults 
which poured in on every side. The reaction of public feeling in the 
Queen’s favour was so strong that the Lords, fearing a rescue and 
daring not to keep her in Edinburgh, drew up a warrant signed 
June 16, two days after Mary had entrusted herself to their keeping, 
for removing her to Loch Leven Castle. So great was their fear that 
they aroused the Queen at midnight, and covering her in a large 
coarse riding cloak, that she might not be recognised, compelled her 
to mount and ride through the whole night without rest; when 
morning dawned they had reached the lake, and Lindsay and 
Ruthven forced her into a boat and rowed her across to the Castle? 
which was to be her prison for eleven weary months. Had they 
been but a few minutes later the dreaded rescue would have been 
effected: the Lords Seton, Yester, and Borthwick, hearing where the 
Queen was being taken, hastily collected a force of militia and 
galloped towards the lake, only to find that the grim portals had 
closed upon her.* 

Throckmorton desired to visit the Queen at Loch Leven, but 
Moray refused ; he then interceded for her liberty, to which Moray 
replied that “as long as Bothwell was at large it would be too 
dangerous.” * Bothwell had been permitted to leave Carberry Hill 
entirely unmolested, and had been at Dunbar for ten days, amusing 
himself by cruising along the coast, going one day as far as Linlith- 
gow and meeting Lord Claud Hamilton there. It was not until 
August 19 that any effort was made for his capture. Of what use 
was Bothwell now? His ambition and passion had made him a 
ready tool to bring about the ruin of the Queen, that the Lords 
believed to be accomplished ; they had no further use for him. From 
the day the Queen was taken to Loch Leven until Bothwell’s death 
we hear of no communication whatever between them. Neither 
portrait, ring, locket, nor any other token of regard to or from 
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Bothwell was ever found amongst her jewels ; no trustworthy evidence 
has ever been produced to show that Mary lamented at parting from 
him, nor did she speak of him with anything but aversion then or in 
after days. What then have we as proof that she loved him; that 
she went with him to Dunbar and remained with him till the day of 
Carberry Hill? It may be said that a woman possessed of such 
indomitable spirit and bravery would have found some means to 
escape, or that she would never have allowed herself to be taken 
captive. Was it possible for the Queen with an escort of twelve 
persons, amongst them two or more confederates of the plot, to 
resist a company of 1,000 men? Could one woman escape when 
constantly guarded and not one friend permitted to have access to 
her? Would not the bravest spirit be quenched after the sufferings 
Mary had endured? Surely the category is unequalled. Rizzio’s 
murder, accomplished, with the personal approval of her husband, in 
her presence, shortly before her child was born, followed by the 
murder of Darnley, her abduction, and the discovery that nearly 
all of her Cabinet councillors were traitors tc the backbone; 
her health, broken from the night of Rizzio’s murder, had 
become worse as blow after blow fell upon her. Do the Silver 
Casket Letters prove anything? They are found to be spurious 
calumnies “discovered” by Morton when all else had failed ; 
‘‘ discovered ” at Edinburgh Castle, and Bothwell had all his papers 
at Dunbar, the first dated from Glasgow, when it is proved beyond 
doubt that the Queen was at Edinburgh ; some of them undated, 
known to be addressed to Darnley. Never once has there been a 
fragment of credible evidence that Bothwell possessed any such 
letters, much less these which were used to condemn the Queen. 
From June, the oth, 1567, until August, the 9th of the same year, 
Morton’s Privy Council issued proclamations stating Bothwell’s 
“treason” in absconding with the Queen, in keeping her a prisoner 
against her will, that they were pursuing him in order to rescue her 
Majesty out of his bondage, and the like ; yet the earliest allusion 
to the “letters” is December'4, 1569, when Morton swears that he 
during all the previous months had them in his possession. 

No greater proof of these letters being known to be frauds can 
be found than in the verdict pronounced at the York Commission, 
where they had been sworn to and examined. It runs thus: “There 
has been nothing sufficiently produced nor shown by them against 
the Queen, their Sovereign, whereby the Queen of England should 
conceive or take any evil opinion of the Queen, her good sister, for 
anything yet seen.” Nothing more was ever produced. So much 
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for the Casket Letters. From what sources do we hear of letters or 
love passages? From none but the men who had sworn to ruin 
their Queen, and these, we have seen, confute themselves entirely. 
It is Kirkaldy of Grange who, writing to Bedford of the Queen and 
Bothwell, says she had been heard to say “that she cared not to 
lose France, England, and her own country for him, and would go 
to the world’s end in a white petticoat rather than lose him.” When 
we find that at this very time Grange was collecting and writing to 
Bedford (whose secret service man he was) all the injurious scandal 
about the Queen he could come by—for as good pay as he could 
secure—what credence can be given to this unproved story he was 
pleased to communicate? The Queen possessed no love token 
from Bothwell ; he had none from her. When his belongings were 
searched at Bergen the only thing that was found pertaining to 
Mary Stuart was a letter, not of love, but of complaint of his ill- 
usage, and it was this very letter which caused the Governor of 
Bergen to arrest Bothwell and send him as a State prisoner to the 
King of Denmark.? Had Bothwell possessed the smallest proof of 
the Queen’s love for him it would have been of the greatest service 
to him ; it would have served to make good the influence he 
assumed to possess until his waemmened were made apparent by the 
testimony of Mary’s letter. 

It remains only to see how the Queen herself writes on the 
subject when sending instructions to Robert Ridolfi to give to the 
Pope. She writes: “ Tell to his Highness the grief we suffered 
when we were made prisoner by one of our own subjects, the 
Earl of Bothwell, and led a prisoner, with the Earl of Huntly 
and the nobleman, our secretary, together to the Castle of Dunbar, 
and after to the Castle of Edinburgh, where we were detained 
against our own will in the hands of the said Earl of Bothwell, 
until such time as he had procured a pretended divorce between 
him and the sister of the said Lord Huntly, his wife, our 
near relative; and we were constrained to yield our consent, yet 
against our own will, to him. Therefore your Holiness is suppli- 
cated to take order on this, that we are made quit of the said 
indignity by means of a process at Rome, and Commission sent to 
Scotland to the Bishops and other Catholic Judges.” In writing to 
Chisholm, Bishop of Dunblane, the Queen says: “ He began afar 
off to discover his intentions to us, and to essay if he might, by 
humble suit, purchase our good will; but finding our answer nothing 
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correspondent to his desire, he suffered not the matter to sleep, but 
within four days thereafter finding opportunity . . . he awaited us 
by the way, accompanied by a great force, and led us to Dunbar.” 
The Queen does not disguise that her consent to the marriage was 
extorted from her in circumstances that do not bear repeating. She 
continues : “‘ But as by a bravado in the beginning he had won the 
first point, so ceased he never, till by persuasions and inopportune 
suit, accompanied not the less by force, he has finally driven us to 
end the work begun at such time and in such form as he thought 
might best serve his turn.”! Such sentiments assuredly are not 
those of a woman who had given up all things, even her honour, for 
the sake of an overmastering passion; nor do I think it possible 
that Mary Stuart, from all we surely know of her whole life and 
character, would ever have been drawn by mere animal passion ; 
her mind and soul must have been satisfied long ere Love’s passion 
was born to make the perfect whole. It would seem that such a 
woman must have had one great love in her life, but that it was 
given to Bothwell is a thing impossible ; had she loved him there 
would have been no doubt about it, but absolute certainty, since every 
effort was strained to prove it and signally failed. To whom, if to 
any, she gave her deepest love we do not know; if it were not to 
her husband, it is to her honour that we do not know. To Darnley 
she was all a wife could be, patient to the uttermost, forgiving when 
forgiveness seemed impossible, watching by his sick-bed untiringly ; 
he was her husband, and the father of her child; and a true woman, 
as Mary undoubtedly was, would give him all the love she could, 
and in memory be faithful to him, as indeed she was. One of the 
last trinkets she possessed was a locket in which were miniature 
portraits of herself, Darnley, and their son; their betrothal ring, 
which she must have worn on the day of her execution—and release 
—were found, nearly three hundred years afterwards, amongst the 
ashes of Fotheringhay. 

AMY TASKER. 
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JEWELRY AND GEMS. 


T used to be considered that cheap imitations of costly fabrics and 
of fashionable styles were comparatively easy, but that jewelry 
was unassailable. But now, when the housemaid walks out with a 
long gold chain round her neck, and the cook with diamond drops 
in her ears, this last mark of distinction disappears. Imitation has 
become almost a fine art in the perfection to which it is carried and 
a branch of industry in the amount produced. Were there no sham 
stones and no hollow gold chains and bracelets, a good deal of trade 
would be at a standstill. Apart, however, from the question of 
imitation, the jeweller’s art and the place of jewelry in dress have 
been deteriorating. Gems and jewels have been degraded by being 
regarded for their commercial rather than their artistic value. Asa 
certain Mr. Peter O’Leum, the maker of a big pile, expressed it: “I 
don’t know nothing myself about di’monds or them trash, but now 
I’m rich my Sally shall wear as handsome jewels as the best of them 
Fifth Avenue folk.” So he bade Mrs. Peter buy the finest set of 
jewels to be had for money in New York, and he cheerfully paid the 
bill—£ 22,500 for a brooch, a pair of earrings, and a necklace. 

The emphasising of the commercial point of view has naturally 
ied to a neglect of the zsthetics of jewelry. Beautiful and artistic 
setting, suitability to the wearer, the idea that jewels should match 
the dress and harmonise with the complexion, are considerations too 
often neglected. 

Now that bejewelled snuff-boxes and walking-sticks have dropped 
out of use, and the dress of men has become rigidly severe, jewelry 
is left to women. But before this change it was with no niggard hand 
that men of high degree adorned themselves with jewels. Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, when he was ambassador to the Spanish Court, had, 
according to Lady Fanshawe’s description, “a black beaver buttoned 
on the left with a jewel of £1,200 value ; a rich curious gold chain, 
wrought in the Indies, at which hung the King, his master’s picture 
richly set with diamonds, . . . on his fingers two rich rings.” 
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Were Englishwomen to adopt the custom of the women of Japan 
and wear no jewelry, one wonders what men would do when they 
wanted to make presents to women. For though it is the women 
who wear the gems, it is the men who for the most part choose and 
purchase them, 

The great popularity of the diamond is largely owing to this fact. 
To take the most prosaic of motives: the diamond varies less in 
value than any other stone, and is, therefore, always a safe invest- 
ment (provided interest is not a consideration). It is also, with the 
exception of the ruby, the first of precious stones. Speaking of 
investments, it is, of course, well known that a Turkish pasha 
commonly invests half the fortune he has made out of his pashalic 
in diamonds, and sews them in the seams of his undershirt. 

Another point in favour of the diamond is that its imitation is 
more or less easy of detection. A real diamond cannot be touched 
with a file, and a false one, though it can be made to scratch glass, 
will not cut quartz. Its brilliancy also fades, while the real diamond 
is absolutely permanent. It reflects all the light falling on its 
posterior surface at an angle of incidence greater than 24° 13, but 
its counterfeit only reflects half this light. 

But the imitation of the diamond may be more common than 
is imagined. There is a good story of one of the famous M. 
Bourguignon’s customers. A lady went into the well-known Paris 
atelier of sham gems, and asked the price of a parure in exact 
imitation of the one she produced. “Was M. Bourguignon sure 
that the imitation would be perfect ; had he observed the peculiar 
beauty and purity of the stones?” The reply came: “Soyez 
tranquille, Madame, the same workman shall have the job ; you may 
rely upon an exact counterpart of his former work.” 

Pulverised quartz is used for these stones, and it is supplied in 
the sand from the forests of Fontainebleau. Hundreds of men and 
numbers of women and girls are employed in the Bourguignon 
business, and they make not only diamonds, but pearls, emeralds, 
rubies, and sapphires. The girls line the false pearls with fish-scales, 
and wax, polish, and colour with mineral the other “stones.” 

Not long ago one of the historic diamonds of the world was in 
the law courts—the blue Indian Tavernier, better known as the 
** Hope Diamond.” Fora long time it was considered unique, as being 
the only blue diamond in the world. It formed one of the Crown 
jewels of Louis XIV., and was bought by the grandfather of the 
Lord Francis Hope who desired to sell it. Fortunately, as most 
people think, the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Romer 
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upheld the judgment of Mr. Justice Byrne, that the diamond should 
remain as an heirloom in the Newcastle family. 

As it bears the name of the French traveller who in the middle 
of the seventeenth century visited India, and in his “ Voyages” 
makes special mention of diamonds from Golconda and Hyderabad, 
it was probably from M. Tavernier that the Grand Monarque 
acquired the diamond. It cannot, of course, rank among those 
monarchs of the world of the “king of gems”—the “ Braganza,” the 
“ Nizam,” the “ Koh-i-noor,” the “ Regent” or “ Pitt,” the “ Orloff,” 
or the “Star of the South”; but it has the respectable weight of 
44} carats, or about 170 grains troy, and Mr. Streeter valued it at 
the lowest price ever named when he put the sum at £18,500. Its 
value was usually stated at about £25,000, and experts consider it 
should still realise more than the former sum, despite the fact that 
another and a larger blue diamond has recently been in the market. 

There are many curious facts as well as fancies about the 
diamond. Although the hardest of any known substances, and 
before the blow-pipe infusible, it burns, when oxygen is present, with 
less heat than is required to fuse silver, and evaporates entirely. It 
also possesses the property, which no other gem has, of being electric 
even when rough. But its electricity, when developed by friction, 
instead of lasting several hours, as for instance in the topaz—which 
in the matter of hardness ranks third from the diamond—only 
remains for a quarter of an hour. 

The art of cutting and polishing the diamond was not discovered 
until 1476, by Louis de Berguen of Bruges. The brilliant—that one 
of the four ways of cutting a diamond which reflects the greatest 
amount of light—was not known before the time of Louis XIV. 
The table, with its four flat surfaces, was improved upon by the rose ; 
the Lasque is peculiar to India. The “ Regent” took two years of 
steady work to cut. The “ Koh-i-noor,” which Queen Victoria wore 
as a brooch on State occasions, only thirty-eight days. But this was 
done in a mill, the Prince Consort placing the stone and the Duke 
of Wellington giving a turn to the wheel. This, however, was but a 
re-cutting. When the diamond came into the possession of the 
British Crown its original weight of 787 carats had been polished 
down by an unskilful Venetian lapidary to a rose of 280 carats. 
Prince Albert did not like its appearance, so Sir David Brewster and 
other scientists were consulted, and, the Government consenting, 
the leading Dutch diamond merchant of the day was engaged to 
“improve” the “ Koh-i-noor.” A four-horse power steam-engine was 
set to work, with the result of a further reduction of weight from 280 
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to 102 carats, and a bill to pay of £8,000, while the stone, once 
“unrivalled in Europe,” became, in the words of one of the best 
judges of gems, “a badly shaped shallow brilliant of but inferior 
water.” 

Another peculiarity of the diamond is that it is the only gem 
which cuts itself. All the others are cut by one a degree above 
them in hardness—the topaz by the sapphire, the pearl by the opal, 
the turquoise by the pearl. The diamond has been well made to 
say :-— 

' With mine own power my majesty they wound, 


In the king’s name the king’s himself uncrowned ; 
So does the dust destroy the diamond. 


Magic properties used freely to be ascribed to gems. The 
diamond was said to be a safeguard against madness. Yet men 
have shown something near akin to mania in their greed for its 
possession. A negro is said to have secreted one weighing two 
carats in the corner of his eye. The far famed “Regent” was 
found in the Putcal mines of India by a slave who hid it in his 
thigh, letting the skin grow over the hole he had cut for the stone, 
which in its rough state weighed 210 carats. He fled on board an 
English vessel, and confided his secret to the skipper. That base 
Briton cut off the leg, took out the diamond, and threw the slave 
overboard. Passing into the possession of an Indian diamond 
merchant, it was bought from him for £12,500 by the Governor of 
Fort St. George, Major Pitt, grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, 
and so came to be called the “ Pitt Diamond.” 

But the gallant Major seems not to have had a happy moment 
after the prize was in his possession. Knowing that it was worth 
twenty times more than he had given for it, he was in hourly fear of 
assassination, and sold it to the Duke of Orleans, then Regent of 
France, for £135,000. Hence the change of name. Still the 
stone had not found its proper value. This was placed by French 
experts at £480,000. After the Revolution it ornamented the 
sword of the First Consul, who pledged it for a large sum of money, 
by the help of which he accomplished the “eighteenth Brumaire.” 
On the occasion of his marriage with Marie Louise the Emperor 
wore it as a decoration in his cap. Such was the history of the 
more famous companion of the ‘* Hope Diamond.” 

The “Orloff” is placed at the top of the Czar’s sceptre; it 
ranks next to the “Regent,” but only weighs 193 instead of 
410 carats. It is cut as a rose, and cost the Empress Catherine 


£100,000. 
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The adamas, the unsubduable, as the Greeks called the diamond, 
has shown itself truly adamantine in the fascination of its spell. 
Men’s belief in it as an amulet, or health-giver, is not likely to 
return ; but as at once the most beautiful and the most portable 
form of concentrated wealth it is as potent—perhaps more potent— 
than ever. The greed of it may lead—has led—to horrible brutality 
and crime. Yet, as M. Babinet said: “Quand les premiers 
d’une société peuvent acheter des diamants, les derniers peuvent 
acheter des aliments ; mais quand les premiers en sont reduits aux 
aliments, ou méme 4 la géne, il y a longtemps que les derniers sont 
morts de faim.” 

The study of jewelry opens up a variety of avenues of interest. 
Those who regard it as at least an ancillary branch of art would 
fain see more regard paid to suitability anc artistic value by the 
wearers. It would then give what it used to do—what it certainly 
should do—the cachet to a well-dressed woman. 

The geography of gems opens up a wide vista. The Indians 
called rock crystal an “ unripe diamond,” and until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century India was thought to be the only land which 
produced that precious stone. It was not, therefore, until the 
discovery of India that the diamond was known to us. Yet as far 
back as 500 B.c. a “Didactic History” of precious stones was 
written, and in Pliny’s time the supply must have been plentiful, 
as he wrote: “ We drink out of a mass of gems, and our drinking 
vessels are formed of emeralds,” We are also told that Nero aided 
his weak sight by spectacles made of emeralds. But it is very 
difficult to determine whence all the gems came, as discoverers 
took care to leave no record. The nations who traded in them were 
afraid of their whereabouts being known, and even the most ancient 
merchants would not disclose any definite /oca/e. All sorts of myths 
have, accordingly, sprung up concerning the origin of gems. 
“Diamond” was the name given to a youth who was turned into 
the hardest and most brilliant of substances to preserve him from 
“the ills that flesh is heir to.” Amethyst was a beautiful nymph 
beloved by Bacchus, but saved from him by Diana, who changed 
Amethyst into a gem; whereupon Bacchus turned the gem into 
wine colour, and endowed the wearer with the gift of preservation 
from intoxication. 

The pearl was thought to be a dewdrop the shell had opened to 
receive. Amber was said to be honey melted by the sun, dropped 
into the sea and congealed. According to the Talmud, Noah had 
no light in the ark but that which came from precious stones. The 
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turquoise was supposed to have the power of healing differences 
between husband and wife. The opal—from the Greek word for 
eye—was believed to be useful in failing sight. 

Students of symbolism find a fertile field among precious stones, 
These have, for instance, been made to represent the virtues, the 
Apostles, and the months of the year. 

Jasper signifies a rock, St. Peter. 

Sapphire signifies faith, St. Andrew. 

Emerald signifies purity, gentleness, St. John. 
Chalcedony signifies life, St. James. 

Carnelian signifies martyrdom, St. Bartholomew. 
Chrysolite signifies pure as sunlight, St. Matthias. 
Beryl signifies indefinite doubting, St. Thomas. 
Topaz signifies delicate, St. James the Less. 
Chrysoprase signifies trustful, St. Thaddeus. 
Amethyst, St. Matthew. 

Hyacinth signifies sweet tempered, St. Simeon of Cana, 

For the months :— 

January, the Hyacinth. 
February, the Amethyst. 
March, the Jasper. 
April, the Sapphire. 
May, the Agate. 

June, the Emerald. 
July, the Onyx. 

August, the Carnelian. 
September, the Chrysolite. 
October, the Beryl. 
November, the Topaz. 
December, the Ruby. 

The cutting of precious stones is not merely an art of unknown 
antiquity ; it is a source of valuable historical evidence. No art is 
more ancient than the gem-engraver’s. Between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries B.c, the Egyptians reached a height of perfection never 
since attained. Except the diamond, all stones were engraved on. 
Shells even were sometimes used ; hieroglyphic symbols of deities 
were carved upon them, and they served as amulets. Moses took, 
it is supposed, some of the workers in this art with him into 
Palestine. About 150 years after the death of the Israelite law-giver 
gem-engraving was carried from Egypt to Greece. The Greeks, like 
the Romans, whether carving the intaglio or the cameo—the former 
being, of course, cut in below the surface, the latter above it—nearly 
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always covered the entire ground with the engraving. Intaglio 
portraits were common in the time of Julius Cesar, who presented 
Rome with a whole collection of gems engraved at his own expense. 
One of his sumptuary laws was to forbid unmarried women to wear 
gems, precious stones, or pearls. 

It was the Renaissance that first made the modern world ac- 
quainted with these minute monuments of antiquity. The greatest 
engraver of this or of any succeeding period was Benvenuto 
Cellini, who was born at Florence in 1500. He was chief engraver 
in the mint of Pope Clement VII. To the men of the Renaissance 
the engraved gems of the Greeks and Romans were especially 
valuable because so many of them were copies of lost great works of 
art. Nay, more, both in design and composition the gem-cutters 
of the Alexandrian and Augustan ages were the rivals of the most 
famous workers in marble and in bronze. 

The gems and ornaments found among the relics of uncivilised 
peoples are of equal ethnological and historic value ; they form an 
epitome, as it were, of their civilisation, their arts, and their religion, 
“‘at once the most portable, the most indestructible, and the most 
genuine.” 

For purposes of cutting, as already mentioned, gems are arranged 
in orders, each order cutting the one below it. There are ten, as 
follows :— 

1, Diamond ; 2, sapphire, ruby ; 3, topaz, emerald, amethyst ; 4, 
carnelian, carbuncle, garnet, onyx, sardonyx, heliotrope, chrysolite, 
hyacinth, cat’s-eye ; 5, opal ; 6, pearl; 7, turquoise ; 8, 9, and ro are not 
precious stones, but such substances as amber, coral, lava, and ivory. 

The change in the method of engraving may be said, in a 
manner, to have reversed things. Formerly the graving tool went to 
the stone ; now the stone goes to the tool. Instead of a diamond 
point or splinter fixed in a style or iron socket, there is now used a 
rotating disc of copper, whetted with oil and diamond dust. It has 
been suggested that gem-engraving would be both a lucrative and 
suitable occupation for women. Certainly good specimens of their 
work in this line have been seen at our International Exhibitions— 
notably in 1862. Eliza and Eleanor Pistrucci were noted for their 
skill as gem-engravers, and obtained prizes at the Art Union. They 
were the daughters of the chief medallist at the Mint. Their mother, 
who was a daughter of one of the richest merchants of Rome, had 
been married to Signor Pistrucci when she was sixteen and he 
eighteen. 

As a taste or a hobby the collection of curious gems and jewels, 
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cameos and intaglios is obviously a costly one, and it does not 
serve to adorn a home as do pictures, china, or other articles of 
vertu, But it has a great advantage over all these in its portability. 
A little store carefully hidden in a waistcoat pocket can be taken 
hither and thither and exhibited to any number of admirers instead 
of their having to go to it. Occasionally at an At Home one meets 
an enthusiastic collector who will interest one with a peep at some 
rare gem just as another man seeks to entertain with a don mot. 


EMILY HILL. 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS 
IN FRANCE. 


COMPLETE account of the relations of the French Govern- 
ment with the stage must not be looked for here. The 
French theatre enjoyed for long very considerable liberty. Authors, 
nearly all of whom were comedians, made allusions to all the political 
or other events of the moment. Louis XII., who had not been 
spared, replied to those who wished him to chastise the insolence of 
some playwright that he allowed freedom on the stage, and desired 
that abuses which were committed, either in his Court or in his 
kingdom, should be freely shown up so that the truth might reach 
him. In 1538 Parliament instituted censorship of the stage, but the 
control exercised was but an illusory one, for the royal protection 
was still extended to actors in spite of reprimands and arrests, This 
royal protection was not, however, always easily obtained. 

In the eighteenth century we see that Voltaire was prosecuted 
for his “ Mahomet,” although he had taken the precaution to 
dedicate it to the Pope. Before obtaining license to represent a 
play, an author had at that time to solicit the sanction not only of 
the Ministers and under-Ministers, but also of the mistresses of these 
great men, not to speak of the Lieutenant-General of Police and the 
regular censors. On the other hand, a censor did not venture to 
give his visa until after he had made sure of the approval of the 
Ministers and under-Ministers on whom his fate depended. 
Beaumarchais asserts that in order to obtain permission to put 
his “ Barbier de Séville” on the boards he had made no less than 
fifty-nine useless journeys to the headquarters of the Lieutenant- 
General of Police. The play was, however, represented, as was also the 
“ Mariage de Figaro,” the acting of which was forbidden for no less 
than three years. In his admirable “ Histoire de la Littérature 
francaise” M. Gustave Lanson says: “* A day came when every 
variety of sentiment, moral, political, and social, which the writings of 
philosophers had aroused in the hearts of their readers, joy of living, 
eagerness to enjoy, intense brain excitement, hatred and contempt 
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of the present, of its abuses, its traditions, hope and need of some- 
thing else, found expression in an unique outburst; a day of 
intellectual frenzy, in which the whole society of the ancien régime 
applauded the ideas which were to be the cause of its destruction ; 
the day of the first performance of the ‘ Mariage de Figaro.’ ” 

The yearning for equality, the great desire to substitute liberty 
for arbitrary authority wherever that authority had made itself felt, 
which animated the Revolution naturally led to the abolition of 
the censorship of plays and the freedom of the stage. The law of 
January 13, 1791, was preceded by a very heated discussion. The 
Abbé Maury had asked for some police regulation to prevent any 
offence against morals, religion, or the Government. “If liberty be 
given,” he said, “ these things will be put to scorn in some theatres.” 
He was succeeded by Mirabeau, who, fully master of his great 
eloquence, exclaimed: “It would be easy enough to fetter every 
kind of liberty by exaggerating every kind of danger, for there is no 
action which may not result in license. The object of public 
authority is to repress license, not to prevent it at the expense of 
liberty. When questions relating to the education of the people 
come up for discussion, it will be seen that plays may be transformed 
into an influence alike effective and rigorous.” 

The law of January 13, 1791, did in fact establish the right of 
every citizen to open a theatre and took from comedians the right of 
possession they claimed in the works of deceased writers, as well as 
the more or less complete control they had hitherto enjoyed over 
the plays of living authors ; for as a result of privilege and arbitrary 
enactment the latter had to sell their plays to the theatre in order to 
get them acted. The law also decreed that the Committee on 
Constitution should at once prepare a scheme for the regulation of 
theatrical matters and that until then the existing regulations should 
remain in force. It was Freedom, but did not last long. Moreover, 
the regulations referred to had already fallen into desuetude and 
securities were wanting. 

The titles of some of the plays acted at this time in the theatres, 
which had been converted into clubs, will be enough to show that 
the Revolution was bound to take back what it had proposed to give. 
It was not possible to allow the representation of ‘‘La Journée de 
Varenne,” “ Le Maitre de Poste de Sainte-Ménehould,” “ Le Pont de 
Varenne,” “ Le Congrés des Rois et sa légalité nettement reconnue.” 
Soon the theatres were placed not only under the control of the 
police, but also under the surveillance of the Committee of Public 
Instruction, Here is a letter addressed to actors by Faro and 
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Leliévre, administrators of police, bearing date Floréal 6th, year II.: 
“ Citizens, we have duly received the piece, ‘ Entrevue des patriotes,’ 
but we cannot authorise its representation, seeing that it is full of 
dukes, duchesses, and abbés, and that National Guards are repre- 
sented as drunkards.” On Floréal 25 of the year III. the censorship 
was formally re-established. On the 28th Messidor a decree was 
issued forbidding the singing or reading of any airs, songs, or hymns 
other than those forming part of sanctioned plays, and making 
directors and artists responsible for any infringement of the law. 

Napoleon I. loved the theatre for its own sake. He was in- 
different to nothing connected with the progress of the Drama, the 
plays represented, and the artists to whom the interpretation of the 
various parts was entrusted. Of the measures taken by him with 
regard to the stage I will only consider those which had reference to 
the censorship. This the Emperor organised very strongly. Dramatic 
authors had to submit to the censorship of the Ministry of Police. 
The decree of June 8, 1806, ordered that the manuscript of every 
play should be sent to the Minister of Police before it was represented, 
and that it could not be put upon the boards without the authori- 
sation of the Minister. 

It was not to be expected that the Restoration would be more 
liberal than the régime it had just replaced ; it was, perhaps, more 
severe still. Writings which appeared directly or indirectly hostile 
to the Government were at once prosecuted with the greatest rigour. 
The theatre, as will readily be understood, was not spared. It is 
stated that in 1817, after a representation of “ Britannicus” at the 
Théatre Frangais, which showed how excited public feeling was, the 
censors of the stage received orders to revise with the greatest care 
all the plays they had in hand and to increase their vigilance and 
severity. 

To pass to 1830. Article 8 of the charter granted by Louis XVIII. 
says: “ Frenchmen have a right to publish their opinions and to 
have those opinions printed, provided they conform to the laws re- 
pressing abuse of that liberty.” Article 7 of the charter of 1830 
says, on the contrary, “the censorship will never be re-established.” 
Indeed, it was restored five years later. The fact is that it became 
necessary to renew it, for never before had such coarseness—a more 
forcible word would not be out of place—been tolerated on the 
French stage as at this time. The Government was powerless in the 
matter, for it could not suspend the acting of a piece without risking 
to have the matter tried in a court of law, and the verdict was not 
always in its favour. 
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The Government of July prevented the putting on the boards of 
such plays as the “ Jésuite,” the ‘‘Te Deum and the Tocsin,” the 
“ Congréganistes.” On the other hand, dramatic authors were eager 
to make capital out of the Napoleonic legend, and everywhere, at 
the Odéon, the Opéra-Comique, the Nouveautés, the Vaudeville, the 
Ambigu, the Cirque Olympique, the grey redingote of the Emperor 
aroused the passions of the public. The Government became 
alarmed, and, through M. de Montalivet, asked the Chambers to arm 
it against scandal-mongers. ‘The Government,” said M. de Mon- 
talivet, ‘repudiates censorship, but wishes to provide a series of 
guarantees which, without interfering with the liberty of the stage, 
yet will secure to everyone freedom to enjoy the representation of a 
play, unalloyed by the fear of seeing his own face caricatured by 
an actor, or someone belonging to him insulted by a super.” 

For this reason the Minister demanded that it should be made 
legal to suspend after the first representation any work which 
outraged public morality or insulted individuals. The offending 
authors should be liable to fines varying from 50 to 5,000 francs 
and from six months’ to five years’ imprisonment. The proposal did 
not, however, become law ; indeed, it was not even discussed. 

Meanwhile the “ Deux Jours ou la Nouvelle Mariée” was being 
played at the Vaudeville, and at the Nouveautés Messrs. Dupeuty 
and Fontan put on the boards the “‘ Procés du Maréchal Ney.” The 
latter piece was interdicted, as was also some little time after 
“Le Roi s’amuse.” For all that, however, one of the Boulevard 
theatres was allowed to give, without interference, the “ Dominicain 
ou le Couvent de l’Annonciade,” in which the disgraceful behaviour 
of the Dominican monk Geronimo was represented. The Chambers 
themselves then advocated legislation for the regulation of theatres, 
and Odilon Barrot, Victor Hugo’s legal adviser, in his turn pleaded 
for the same thing, to rescue the stage from the position which was 
the result of the uncertainty of public action. 

A law was proposed, passed, and promulgated on September 9, 
1835, which completely reorganised the censorship of plays. Four 
censors were appointed, also two inspectors, whose duty it was to 
see that the decisions rendered by the censors were attended to and 
to control the way in which plays were put on the stage. The first 
piece submitted to the new censorship and interdicted was the 
“Roi en vacances,” which was a strong satire on the Government of 
July. The “ Muette” was postponed and Scribe was requested to 
take out of the libretto of the “ Huguenots” the figure of Catherine 
de Medicis placing herself the weapons in the hands of the con- 
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spirators. The “Vautrin” of Balzac was also subjected to the 
rigours of the censorship, which was especially severe on political 
plays. The Government of July had the remains of the First 
Napoleon brought back to France and deposited in the Hétel des 
Invalides, but it would not tolerate the representation on the stage 
of the Prisoner of St. Helena. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the Revolution of 1848 
suppressed the censorship ; on July 22 of the same year, however, 
it instituted at the Fine Arts Department a committee charged with 
the control of theatres in the interests of morality and the security of 
the State. The following year an inquiry was set on foot by the 
Council of State into all questions connected with the management of 
theatres and the censorship. Before the Council were summoned 
five theatrical managers, two sociétaires of the Comédie Frangaise, 
one superintendent of the ballet, one authors’ agent, two theatrical 
correspondents, four dramatic critics, of whom two were Jules Janin 
and Théophile Gautier, eight playwrights, including Alexandre 
Dumas, Victor Hugo and Scribe, one former inspector of theatres, 
one censor, and the celebrated Baron Taylor. 

Very eloquent speeches were made in favour of the liberty of the 
stage, or at least of the constitution of some committee to which 
authors could appeal against the decisions of the censors. “Two 
great interests,” exclaimed Victor Hugo, “are equally involved in the 
question of the stage: one is the progress of art, the other is the 
improvement of the people. The two great principles dominating 
all humanity are again confronting each other here—authority and 
liberty. What has the principle of authority done from the point of 
view of the education, the moral training of the people? It has 
fettered genius, checked the production of masterpieces. I shall 
associate liberty of the stage with liberty of education ; the stage is 
one branch of popular education.” 

The result of the inquiry was, however, contrary to the liberty of 
the stage, and the Council of State decided to draw up a scheme of 
legislation on the subject. Meanwhile, the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Baroche, asked the Chamber to re-establish the censorship of the 
stage, and his proposal was carried, resulting in the law of July 1850. 
Voted for one year only, it was prorogued and then made final. 
The decree of January 6, 1864, confirmed it, for, whilst granting 
liberty to theatrical enterprise as a whole, it laid down the rule that 
every dramatic work, before it could be represented on the stage, 
must be examined and authorised by the Minister of Fine Arts in 
the case of plays for the theatres of Paris, and by the fréfers for 
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those to be put on the boards in the departments. This is the law in 
force at the present day. The Government of the Défense Nationale 
did, it is true, abolish the censorship, but in 1871 the military 
governor of Paris exercised it in virtue of the state of siege, and on 
February 1, 1874, the previous legislation was put in force once more. 

The history of censorship in France would not be complete if I 
failed to recall the incidents which ten years ago marked the first 
representation of “ Thermidor.” Victorien Sardou’s play, which had 
been authorised by the censors, was interdicted by the Minister of 
the Interior, and this measure of police gave rise to very heated 
discussions. ‘Two proposals were laid upon the table of the Chamber 
of Deputies, both of which demanded the suppression pure and 
simple of censorship. A committee was appointed and proceeded 
to inquire into the matter. Speaking in the name of the Society of 
Authors and Composers, M. Camille Domet declared in favour of 
the maintenance of the censorship, but at the same time he reminded 
his hearers that in 1855, after many complaints had been made, he 
had himself proposed that there should be no interference before- 
hand with theatrical representations, but that repressive measures 
should be substituted for preliminary examination. He concluded by 
saying that on the day when the guarantee due to dramatic works 
which had been regularly censured and authorised should fail them 
he should prefer, as he had preferred in 1855, absolute liberty to 
the illusive servitude and deceptive promises of a control without 
compensation. 

In the course of the same sitting M. Auguste Vacquerie pleaded 
in an eloquent speech in favour of complete liberty of the stage. 
Convinced that censorship was useless, he set to work to prove his 
theory. ‘Censorship,” he said, “ withholds its stamp from plays and 
songs which have nothing immoral about them, but at the same time 
gives it to obscenities such as are sung every evening at cafés- 
concerts. ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ has been pronounced immoral, 
‘Tartufe’ has been pronounced immoral, and ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias’ was interdicted by the Examining Committee. On the 
other hand, it was after it had received Government sanction that 
‘Gaetana’ was interdicted at the Odéon, ‘ Henriette Maréchal’ at 
the Comédie Frangaise, and ‘ Vautrin’ at the Porte Saint-Martin. 
As for ‘ Thermidor,’ everyone knows the fate which befell it. 
Censorship,” concluded M. Vacquerie, “is all very well in a 
monarchy where the people are still minors and in tutelage, but it is 
difficult to understand that a nation capable of choosing its own 
government should be incapable of choosing its own plays.” 
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Edmond de Goncourt and Emile Zola both demanded the sup- 
pression of censorship. Alexandre Dumas, however, sounded another 
note. He frankly declared that censorship was a good thing—a very 
good thing—that genuine authors did not complain of it, and that 
young writers ought to vote for its maintenance, seeing that it saved 
them from the merciless censure of theatrical managers. In this the 
younger Dumas differed from his father, who, when called upon in 
1849 to give his opinion on the same subject before the Council of 
State, expressed himself in the following terms: “Censorship has 
impeded nothing. It allowed Voltaire and Beaumarchais to pass. 
It is destructive of art and of individual liberty.” 

Emile Bergerat and Jean Richepin exclaimed, “ Delenda est! 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that in a republic such an insti- 
tution is of a despotic character.” They demanded absolute liberty 
for authors, so far as consistent with the rights of others. On the 
other side, Henri Meilhac declared himself a staunch partisan of 
censorship, for he believed that but for its tutelary guardianship the 
stage would soon degenerate, on the one hand, into obscenity, and 
on the other, into mere political or personal caricature. 

The inquiry was most interesting, but it resulted in nothing. 
Censorship is still exercised, and every year the French Parliament 
continues to include in the Budget the necessary sum for the inspection 
of theatres. 

If this article were not, perhaps, already too long, I would say 
something about censorship as exercised in other countries, It is, 
however, time for me to conclude. One can see from the rapid 
historical sketch I have given how the French Government has 
always had to restore preventive control after it had been abolished. 
It would, therefore, appear that censorship is necessary. As long as 
privilege existed it acted as a check upon managers ; but now that 
it has been replaced by absolute freedom in theatrical enterprise, 
how without the censorship could the Government exercise the 
responsibility incumbent on it of preventing outrages on morality, 
and offences against heads of State, foreign agents, and private indi- 
viduals? Those who demand the abolition of censorship plead that 
it is impossible to expect an official, however well intentioned, to be 
able to form a true idea after a single reading of the effect on the 
stage of plays, the real character of which is often determined by the 
way in which they are interpreted. I do not underestimate the value 
of this argument. It is not to be denied that authors, managers, and 
actors have on that point an experience which would make them 
truly responsible if full liberty were given them ; but the temptation 
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would, no doubt, sometimes be great to put upon the stage some 
play appealing to the passions of the day, so that the public, if de- 
prived of the privilege of seeing it acted after the first representation, 
would become, as it were, the accomplices of the manager against the 
Government ; and I am not now speaking of managers who would 
appeal to the public by scenes too highly spiced to be wholesome. 
Censors, I may add, who are present at rehearsals, and are thus 
enabled to judge of the probable effect on the audience of certain 
scenes, are at liberty to insist on such modifications as appear to 
them desirable. It is better, in fact, to take preventive than repres- 
sive measures. The first are easy enough if the censor be clever. 
There is always an unfortunate appearance of violence in the use of 
the second. Repressive measures are apt to seem like persecution, 
even without taking into consideration the fact that when Govern- 
ment resorts to them, for reasons which appear to it sufficient, a 
certain amount of injury always accrues to the author of the piece 
as well as to the theatre which has borne the cost of putting it on the 
boards. 

I am, therefore, in favour of the maintenance of the censorship. 
It is, however, very much to be regretted that, when that censorship 
has pronounced in favour of some play, some other agent of the 
Government should oppose the continuation of its representation ; 
this was the case, for instance, with “Thermidor.” There will not 
be any risk of similar incidents occurring when the censorship is 
taken from the Ministry of Fine Arts and transferred to the 
Ministry of the Interior, which is, it seems to me, better qualified to 
exercise what is, in the highest sense of the term, a right of police. 
Censors are not supposed to exercise their functions from a literary 
standpoint. They have but to judge of the influence some play, 
scene of a play, or mere song to be sung at some café-concert may 
have upon the respect due to the chose publique, the maintenance of 
good morals and international relations. This function belongs 
more to the Department of the Interior than to that of Fine Arts. 
The proverb, the office is what the holder makes it, is applicable 
here, for this function implies, on the part of those who have to 
exercise it, much tact and versatility. Bailly was right when he 
wrote in 1789 that, “if the liberty of the press is the very foundation 
of public freedom, it is not at all the same with the liberty of the 
stage, from which it is quite legitimate to exclude everything which 
can injure morality or corrupt the sense of government.” He added 
that the theatre, where many men are assembled together, exercising 
an electric influence over each other, is, at the same time, a branch 
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of public education, which should not be left open to anybody and 
over which the Government ought to exercise a constant watch ; 
that it was easy to give to the censorship of the stage a form from 
which any appearance of despotism would be eliminated ; that, far 
from looking upon it as an infringement of the liberty of a few, it 
should be recognised as proving respect for the liberty and moral 
security of all. 


MAURICE DAUMART. 
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MATRIMONY AND MUSIC 
IN CHINA. 


AN, according to Beaumarchais, is to be differentiated from the 
brute in that he drinks when he is not thirsty and makes 
love all the year round. This dictum must exclude Dutchmen and 
Chinamen, who, according to the popular notion, never make love 
at all. In the case of the Dutchman we suspect the notion is a 
vulgar error, for Erasmus was a Dutchman, and everybody knows 
how madly he made love to the English beauties of the fifteenth 
century. But there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
notion in the case of John Chinaman, inasmuch as John Chinaman 
seldom sees his future wife until his parents have settled who the 
future wife is to be ; and a man, even a man with a pigtail, does not 
fall in love to order, as it were. His fancy must be left entirely un- 
fettered ; and it is just because the male Celestial is never allowed to 
ask a woman if she means, in the expressive American phrase, to 
“hitch on,” that he never falls in love. How, then, does he proceed 
when he has decided to take a wife? Or, rather, how are things 
arranged when the senior Celestials have decided for him that he 
shall take a wife ? 

Well, the process is something like this. To begin with, the 
parents, as we have said, choose the bride. The bridegroom has no 
more say in the matter than if he were the man in the moon ; and, 
indeed, a son dare not refuse the wife his father has chosen for him, 
any more than a daughter can refuse the husband her father has 
chosen for her. ‘The Chinese have the power of selling their 
daughters to wife to whom they please ; and some parents will even, 
like the Kalmucs, their progenitors, sell their child, on condition of 
its being a female, before it is born! Both parties are generally 
very young when the contract of marriage is arranged ; but some- 
times it is not arranged until just before the wedding. When the 
latter is the case, a somewhat different procedure is adopted. First, 
a “*go-between ” is chosen, a kind of middleman, whose main func- 
tion it is to carry messages between the contracting pair. Then a 
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diviner is consulted. His duty isto discover, by means of astro- 
logy, or the flight of birds, dr some other recognised form of divi- 
nation, whether the contemplated union will prove a happy one. If 
he reports favourably—and marriages are always happy before they 
are made—the young pigtail’s friends send the “ go-between” to 
announce the joyful news to the lady’s parents. There is no men- 
tion of the lady herself, poor thing! The only way in which she 
seems to be favoured is by having a sum of money paid to her by 
the prospective husband for laying out in a frousseau. In Western 
lands the woman brings a portion to the man, but in China this 
comfortable custom is reversed. 

The bride having been thus chosen, the next piece of business is 
to fix the wedding day. Before this is settled the betrothal is not 
regarded as having been completed. Now a curious thing takes 
place. The man puts on a scarlet scarf as a sign of rejoicing ; his 
name is changed, for what reason does not appear ; and a bonnet is 
formally placed on his head by his father. The bride also under- 
goes a kind of metamorphosis. She adopts a new style of hair- 
dressing, and has her face shaved! Most notable of all, she calls in 
all her young friends, and the lot of them join in weeping and wail- 
ing until the wedding day arrives. It is in this part of the ceremony 
that the cynic finds best scope for comment. It is in Eastern 
literature, he reminds you, that mention is made of a poor fellow 
who presented himself for admittance at the door of Brahma’s 
paradise. ‘Have you been in Purgatory?” asked the deity. 
“No,” replied the applicant, “but I have been married.” This 
was enough. “It is all the same; you may come in,” said Brahma. 
In truth it is only on some such principle as that here indicated that 
one can explain the tears of the Celestial bride over her approaching 
nuptials. 

But stranger things follow. The wedding presents of the 
Chinese are peculiarly unique. The bridegroom, in addition to his 
money gift, bestows “ wine, sheep, fruit, and so on” on the bride ; 
the rest of the friends present her with “tablets bearing suitable 
inscriptions” (such, no doubt, as “Wives, obey your husbands”), 
and—geese! The wild goose, we read, has from the most ancient 
times been looked upon by the people of the Flowery Land as 
emblematical of conjugal harmony, while the domestic goose is 
regarded as typifying fidelity. The aforesaid cynical person might 
suggest a different interpretation of the goose business as applied to 
matrimony. Antiphanes of old declared that no man sound in 
mind and body would ever.dream of marrying; in other words, he 
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would be a goose if he took a wife. But the goose goes a long way 
with the Chinese bridegroom. In fact, it goes with him in the 
marriage procession, for he has one made of wood or tin, and an 
attendant bears it aloft, much as we bear our flags when marching 
through the streets on a gala day. 

And a grand affair is that same bridal procession too. Suppos- 
ing we quote the account of a traveller: “On the day appointed 
for the celebration of the nuptials,” says he, “the Chinese bride is 
put into a sedan [she is, in fact, locked into a sort of latticed cage}, 
which is magnificently adorned with festoons of artificial flowers, 
and her baggage of clothes, ornaments, and trinkets is carried 
after her in chests by her servants or other persons hired for the 
purpose, with lighted flambeaux, though it be noonday. The sedan 
is preceded by music and followed by the relations and friends of 
the bride. The nearest relation carries in his hand the key of the 
sedan, and gives it to the bridegroom as soon as the procession 
reaches his house, who waits at his door in order to receive her.” 
The traveller’s grammar is not quite according to Cobbett, but his 
meaning is plain enough. He goes on to say that, “as this is the 
first interview between the bride and the bridegroom, it is easy to 
conceive with what eager curiosity he opens the door of the sedan. 
It sometimes happens that he is dissatisfied with his lot, when he 
immediately shuts the door again, and sends her back to her friends, 
choosing rather to lose his money than be united to a person he 
does not like. This, however, is seldom the case.” One is glad of 
the assurance contained in the last sentence. It is certainly hard 
on a plain girl that she should be rejected at the last moment by a man 
whom she has no power to reject, though he may be as bad as Blue 
Beard or as ugly as the Ally Sloper of the comic prints. Of course 
it is a very foolish custom this of choosing a wife before she has 
been seen by the man who is to pay for her board and lodging. 
But the thing has sometimes been done a great deal nearer home 
than the land of the pigtails. George I.’s uncrowned queen was 
practically married by her parents before she ever set eyes on the 
boor who treated her so shamefully ; and was it not another of the 
Georges who had to call for a glass of brandy to help him over the 
shock of looking for the first time upon the ugly woman whom the 
Courts concerned had elected he should marry? But these things 
are not done now, and, after all, kings and queens are a law unto 
themselves in matrimony as in much else besides. 

But we are forgetting the Chinese bride. As soon as she steps 
out of her chair, the bridegroom gives her his hand, and leads her 
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into a hall, where a table is set for the pair. The rest of the company 
sit at other tables, the men on one side, the women on the other, 
after the manner of the Quakers. When the company have all got 
comfortably settled they pour wine on the ground, and set apart 
some of the provisions for their idols) When they begin to eat, the 
bridegroom rises and invites the bride to drink, upon which she 
rises also and returns the compliment. After this, two cups of wine 
are brought, of which they drink part, and then they pour the residue 
into another cup. Out of this latter cup they drink alternately, 
and the ceremony is held as ratifying the nuptials. There is no 
clergyman, no signing of register, no throwing of rice, no honeymoon. 
The bride goes among her lady friends, and spends the remainder 
of the day with them; the bridegroom treats his friends in a 
separate apartment. Next day the pair return to the hall to bend 
the knee to the family gods and pay respect to their relations. 
“After that they retire to their private chamber to receive the visits 
of their young friends, who indulge in merry jests, facetiously called 
“attacks,” at the expense of bride and bridegroom. On the third 
day the lady pays a visit to her parents in a chair prepared by her 
husband specially for the event. Nor does this end the celebrations 
peculiar to the occasion. These go on, with certain intermissions,. 
for a whole month, until they are at last concluded by a feast given 
by the parents of the bride. 

As a rule, sons after marriage live with their wives and families 
in their fathers’ house, a practice which speaks well for the Chinese 
mother-in-law. Sometimes the parents of the bride wish to keep 
their daughter at home, and in that case they have to make a special 
arrangement with the husband. The Chinese enactments affecting 
the married state are in some respects as unique as the feet of the 
lady Celestials. If a wife runs away from her husband she is 
sentenced to be whipped, and may in addition be sold as a slave. 
If she dares to marry another while her first husband is alive, he can 
have her strangled. On the other hand, a man may, in “certain 
cases,” turn off his wife ; as, for instance, “if she be barren, for a 
bad temper, theft, or any contagious disorder.” This is not quite 
so much in favour of the Benedict as the American system, by 
which a man may have a divorce if his wife persist in eating garlic 
or onions, or in coming to bed every night with feet “like lead.” The 
Chinese are specially severe on the woman upon whom Nature has 
not bestowed the gift of motherhood. We read, for example, that 
“at Tonquin, where fruitfulness is honoured, the pain imposed on 
barren wives is to search for agreeable girls, and bring them to their 
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husbands. In consequence of this political institution, the 
Tonquinese think the Europeans ridiculous in having only one wife, 
and cannot conceive why, among us, rational beings can think of 
honouring God by a vow of chastity.” Nevertheless, no Chinaman 
can legally have more than one wife, though he may have as many 
concubines as he pleases. The Emperor is an exception. He has 
never less than three wives, and the number of his concubines is 
estimated at three hundred—still another example of the fact that 
royalties are a law unto themselves ! 

There is really no reason for coupling music with matrimony, 
further perhaps than that the two produce a pleasant alliteration. 
It is curious, at any rate, that amid all the talk which the present 
state of affairs in China has occasioned we have heard so very little 
about the way in which the Chinaman makes his music. Some years 
ago Paderewski told the world what he thought about Chinese music. 
His opinion was decidedly flattering. He declared that the beau- 
tiful simplicity and the evident art of it infatuated him. ‘ The study 
and practice given by the performers, the erudition not of a genera- 
tion but of centuries of culture, surprise and amaze the listener. 
The perfectness of rhythm, the combination of Slavic and Scotch 
characteristics, the marvellous effects produced by assiduous 
training, reveal an originality which has but to be understood 
to be appreciated.” So wrote the eminent virtuoso whose name 
has just been mentioned. Nothing so surprising of its kind has 
been uttered since Sarasate declared the bagpipe to be a musical 
instrument. As a matter of fact, Paderewski is the only notability 
of the Western world who has ever said a good word for the music of 
the Celestials. Compare him with Fétis, the eminent French musical 
historian. What does Fétis say? ‘A scale of five notes to the 
octave, melodies without charm, absolute ignorance of harmony, 
and the abuse of noise.” That, according to Fétis, is the music of 
the Chinese. Whether he is altogether right or altogether wrong 
probably only a musician who has lived in the Flowery Land and 
has attended its concerts could say with certainty. Meanwhile we 
may give a brief glance at the subject as it is presented to us in the 
pages of travellers and musical theorists. 

The Chinese have a tradition that they obtained their musical 
scale from a miraculous bird some five hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. That is to say, they obtained their primitive 
musical scale of five notes in this way. The exaggeration as to 
chronology is natural to the lively imagination of Asiatics, but the 
musical scale of the Chinese is certainly venerable enough. This 
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truncated scale begins on F, and the nomenclature is-as follows, 
taking the notes in their ascending order: “ Emperor,” “ Prime 
Minister,” “ Loyal Subjects,” “ Affairs of State,” and “ Mirror of the 
World.” There is a suggestion here of the close relationship that 
has always existed between the State and the native music. The 
Chinese State, says a writer, ‘seems to bend under the weight of its 
pedantry ; and this, combined with the natural characteristics of the 
nation, accounts perhaps for the barbarisms that pervade the whole 
of their music and their instruments.” It would seem, according to 
this writer, that the State has always controlled the music in order 
to prevent any influence of other nations from affecting to the 
smallest degree the selected sounds that form their scales. That 
there is some truth in this notion is clear from the fact that when 
the Chinese scale was enlarged to seven notes, by the addition of 
the semitones, the people regarded the addition as a falling down in 
their civilisation. 

But more of this anon: we have not yet done with the five-note 
scale. Of course, a scale of that kind is not confined to the Chinese, 
but with them the number five seems to have quite a peculiar 
property. They regard the five elements, so disposed that earth 
occupies the centre, as a model to which men and things in varied 
positions are made subservient. The five antediluvian emperors 
celebrated in ancient story seem also to be naturally referable to 
this number and its properties, especially since one reigns by wood, 
another by fire, a third by earth, a fourth by metal, and a fifth by 
water. Then there are five human relations and five constant 


-virtues ; five ranks of nobility ; five points—east, west, south, north, 


and centre ; five household gods, occupying the four corners and 
the middle of the house; five tastes, five colours, and five viscera. 
Whether the Chinese made their musical scale upon this mysterious 
principle is not certain. What is certain is that all their strictly 
national tunes are based upon a pentatonic scale. Nay, it seems 
that they even constructed their musical instruments purposely so 
as to emit the pentatonic intervals only. Engel instances as a proof 
of this the Aiwen, which the Chinese assert to be their most ancient 
instrument, dating its invention so far back as 2800 B.c. In this 
instrument five holes are pierced, not in regular order as would most 
naturally suggest itself, but at various places and distances, evidently 
calculated solely for the purpose of obtaining its pentatonic order 
of intervals—F, G, A, C, D. Even at the present day the Celestials 
make instruments on which the fourth and seventh of our scale are 
intentionally omitted. Such an one—a kind of harmonicon, with 
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keys of a hard and sonorous wood—was to be seen some years ago 
in the Museum of the United Service Institution, London. 

It was towards the end of the sixteenth century that an attempt 
was made by the Prince Tsay-zu to introduce among the Chinese 
the usual scale of seven notes. The innovation was stoutly opposed 
by the native musicians, and apparently it has never become popular. 
Still, the fact that there are tones and semitones is universally recog- 
nised by the Chinese musicians. Just as they attribute the whole 
tones to their male mythological bird and the semitones to the 
female, so the whole tones are associated in their minds as things 
perfect and independent, like man, heaven, and the sun; and 
the semitones as things imperfect and dependent, like woman, the 
earth, and the moon. The Chinaman is evidently not a gallant, 
otherwise he would never think of woman as imperfect! But what 
can be expected of a people whose tales and novels have for their 
climax and culmination the success or failure of the hero in his 
State examination ? 

Of musical notation strictly so-called, the Chinaman knows 
nothing. A piece of music in a Chinese collection looks very like a 
string of Hebrew letters. It is written in a line downwards, just as 
the Chinese write their words, and the lines are read from right to 
left. When words are being set to music they are written down in 
**a severe and stately column,” and the music is “left to find room 
for itself in the best way it can.” All the vocalisation that is to be 
done upon any particular word is made, as it were, to flow off from 
it sideways and downwards: the performer ‘“ must look sharp after 
his notes and rests and beats among the odds and ends of writing 
that appear to the uninstructed like the after-thoughts of hasty com- 
position.” A very interesting specimen of this notation, with the 
words added, is given by Engel at page 341 of his “Study of 
National Music.” Engel says that much undoubtedly requires to 
be learned traditionally by the Chinese performers when they make 
use of their notation. The indications for ensuring rhythmical 
order appear to be especially deficient. Still, the Chinese are known 
to be excellent timists, and they have several marks for indicating 
how the time is to be beaten, as well as for various other observances 
relating to the actual performance of the music. 

And that leads us to another point. In actual performance the 
Chinese music sounds, if we may believe the travellers, crude and 
barbarous. Noise is its main characteristic, the instruments of per- 
cussion being, in fact, the glory of the Chinese musicians. One has 
summed them up in this way: Drums of every conceivable kind and 
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size ; instruments of stone, metal bells, and copper plates, suspended 
and struck with a mallet ; cymbals, tinkling instruments, clappers ; 
all sizes of tubs, beaten from the inside and outside. There is a dread- 
ful instrument called the Ché, a thing of nine feet in length and 
made in five varieties. One traveller says there is no instrument in 
Europe like it, and there is no reason to doubt him. Even the Xin, 
a sort of primitive guitar with metallic bells inside, is nearly six 
feet in length! A giant tub-shaped drum, known as the Hiuen- 
Kou, and said to have been invented nearly four thousand years ago 
for use at the Imperial Palace, has a diameter of four feet. The 
“King” is a set of suspended plates sounded by means of sticks or 
amallet. This instrument the Chinese claim to have possessed 
about 2,200 years before the Christian era. 

It will thus be seen that John Chinaman has abundant means 
for gratifying his love of noise. Nor does he fail to use the means 
on every conceivable occasion. On his New Year’s Day, for example 
—February 15, by the way—he always has an extra dose of music. 
In the shops one may often see a dJourgeois company sitting ina 
row, each with a clapper, gong, cymbals, or drum, beating as if 
for dear life with the gravest of faces. One traveller says this is 
exorcising devils, and if the devils have ears it ought to be a success- 
ful plan. The same traveller describes the “ band” at a mandarin’s 
feast at which he was present. It consisted of a gong, two pairs of 
cymbals, and a single kettledrum; and the clatter went on almost 
without interruption for three hours. At the theatre the orchestra 
numbers usually five or six performers, all of whom, says an attaché 
writing from Pekin, play upon several instruments, which they take 
up in turn according to the character of the music. The instruments 
chiefly used are fiddles, lutes, clarionets, flutes, a sort of mouth 
organ, and a large variety of gongs, drums, and cymbals. Of course 
one speaks of a fiddle for simplicity’s sake, for a Chinese fiddle is no 
more like a European fiddle than a Chinaman in his pigtail is like a 
Londoner in a chimney-pot hat. Even the street hawkers in China 
have each their own trade announcement in the shape of a musical 
instrument. Thus one trade has a thing like a monster Jew’s-harp, 
another has a tiny gong, a third a drum, a fourth beats two pieces 
of bamboo together, and so on. The beggars, too, use castanets 
made of bamboo. In Canton there is a poor law, according to which 
if a beggar goes into a shop or a similar place and sounds his bamboo 
sticks he cannot be turned out without having first secured relief. 

It is a well-known fact that voices differ greatly according to 
nationality and geographical position. Thus, in Russia one hears 
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male voices which are absolutely unique in the lowness of their 
compass. The Italians, on the other hand, are notable for their 
fine tenor voices. Some Asiatic nations, according to Engel, sing in 
shrill notes by straining the voice to its highest pitch ; others delight 
in a kind of vibrato or tremolando. Some sing habitually in an 
undertone ; others in a nasal tone, Lichtenstein, in describing the 
singing of a Hottentot congregation in South Africa, observes that 
among all the singers, consisting of about a hundred Hottentots of 
both sexes, there was not one man with a bass or baritone voice ; all 
the men had tenor voices. The Chinese voices seem to bear some 
resemblance to the weak character of the people. A military man 
who had three years’ service in the country declares that he never 
once heard a Chinaman sing from his chest. It was invariably the 
head voice or falsetto, and “‘ very absurd it was to see a great big 
man emit such sounds out of his body.” 

In prints of Chinese musicians they appear as if they were blind. 
But of course they are not blind. They close their eyes while 
performing to prevent any external object from distracting them. 
This may seem absurd when one remembers that Chinese musicians 
never show the least trace of emotional feeling ; but it is plain that 
they are no more actuated by sentimentality than one would be in 
closing his eyes to consider some abstruse problem. Of course, the 
Celestial thinks his music better than that of anybody else. An 
intelligent member of his race, having heard a Jewish missionary 
perform some music by the best European masters, hinted politely 
that it was sadly devoid of meaning and expressiop. Only the music 
of his own country, he said, penetrated to the innermost soul. Alas! 
we are all chargeable with “imperfect sympathy” when it comes to 
a question of nationality. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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“THE SPECTATOR, 


S Addison read nowadays ? P 
His elegant Latin verse and his voluminous translations are 
caviare to the million. His “Cato” furnishes some half a dozen 
occasional quotations; his Angel who rides upon the whirlwind and 
directs the storm is sometimes used by the public speaker or the 
pressman ; anda hymn of his is sung at times. But if remembered 
at all by this generation it is by the Spectator. 

This is to be found in all decent libraries, but is it not in that 
deadly list of “books without which no gentleman’s library can be 
considered complete” ?—the sort of book that would be a pretty safe 
hiding-place for a banknote or a secret memorandum. 

And yet the Spectator is one of the most interesting books in our 
language. As prose writer Dr. Johnson holds Addison up as the 
model, and it is of the Spectator he is speaking. He says: “ His page 
is always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. His 
sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor affected brevity ; his 
periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever 
wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison.” 

This can hardly be said of much of his translation, as witness 
such lines as 


What with a cheerful green does parsly grace, 
And writhes the bellying cucumber along the twisted grass. 


Then how interesting to the literary man was the period. I suppose 
the Augustan age of the essay would by common consent be fixed 
in the reign of that monarch who is so proverbially dead—Queen 
Anne. In those days of no newspapers, reviews, Parliamentary 
Reports, or light literature generally, the wits and quidnuncs of the 
coffee-house cultivated conversation in a way that we can hardly 
realise, and the passing humour of the moment is crystallised in the 
pages of the Zadlr, Guardian, or Spectator. 

The Spectator began with a daily distribution of 3,000. By the 
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time the newspaper tax was imposed (a number of little papers having 
risen in the meanwhile only to be crushed out of existence by the tax) 
it had increased to 4,000. 

The population of England was then much under a third of what 
itis to-day. Macaulay says of the time : “The number of Englishmen 
who were in the habit of reading was not a sixth of what it is now 
(1843). A shopkeeper or farmer who found any pleasure in literature 
was a rarity. Nay, there was doubtless more than one knight of the 
shire whose country seat did not contain ten books, receipt books 
and books on farriery included. In these circumstances the sale of the 
Spectator must be considered as indicating a popularity quite as great 
as that of the most successful works of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Dickens in our own time.” 

The first Spectator appeared on March 1, 1711, and was issued 
every week-day until December 6, 1712—555 numbers. These 
formed seven volumes. Then, partly owing to Addison’s absence in 
Ireland and partly to his work for the Guardian and on his “ Cato,” 
it stopped. The eighth volume, 556 to 635, commenced on June 18, 
1714, concluded the series. The numbers in this last volume came 
out three times a week, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, the days 
of the country post. 

Addison’s papers are all signed with one of the capital letters of 
C LIO, the muse who presided over history; while those in the 
Guardian are indicated by a hand @@F, and those in the Za¢/er are 
unsigned. 

Of these 635 numbers Addison wrote 274; Steele, 240 ; Budgell, 
37; Hughes, 11 or 12; and of the occasional contributors Pope and 
Parnell each supplied two, and the same number is credited to the 
Rev. Lawrence Eusden, Poet Laureate! crowned for some trumpery 
verses toadying the Duke of Newcastle. This wretched poetaster sleeps 
in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey close to the resting place 
of our own sweet singer Tennyson. Swift also gave a number or two. 

Now, although Macaulay says that Addison ¢s the Spectator, 
Macaulay is nothing if not dogmatic and partisan. Did not Sydney 
Smith, his colleague on the Edinburgh Review, say of him, “I wish I 
was as sure of anything as Macaulay is cocksure of everything” ? 

The fact is that Addison is zo¢ the Spectator. Steele and Addison 
must go together ; no two writers were ever so interdependent. In 
the Zavler, the Guardian, the Spectator they are inseparable, each is 
complementary to the other; although, apart from their literary 
character, in their personalities, no two men could be in stronger 
contrast. 
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It seems an uncalled for and foolish thing to try to exalt the 
one or abase the other. There certainly was not a spark of literary 
jealousy between them, and each delights in bearing testimony to 
the other’s powers. Each contributed to the other’s success. If you 
marshal great names as Addison’s champions, it is easy to find as 
great on the side of Steele. 

Thus Macaulay says, writing of the Zatlr: “The truth is that 
the fifty or sixty numbers which we owe to Addison were not merely 
the best, but so decidedly the best that any five of them are 
more valuable than all the two hundred numbers in which he 
had no share.” 

But, on the other hand, Hazlitt (no mean critic) expresses a 
decided preference for Steele. He says: “ Steele seems to have 
gone into his closet chiefly to set down what he had observed out of 
doors. Addison seems to have spent most of his time in his study, 
and to have spun out and wiredrawn the hints which he borrowed 
from Steele, or took from nature, to the utmost. I am far from 
wishing to depreciate Addison’s talents, but I am anxious to do 
justice to Steele, who was I think, upon the whole, a less artificial 
and more original writer. The humorous descriptions of Steele 
resemble loose sketches, or fragments of a comedy ; those of Addison 
are rather comments or ingenious paraphrases on the genuine text. 
The characters of the Club, not only in the Zatér but in the 
Spectator, were drawn by Steele. That of Sir Roger de Coverley is 
among them. Addison has, however, gained himself immortal 
honour by his manner of filling up this last character.” 

Thackeray says, in the same strain, that Steele, looking out of the 
window, saw some person or incident, which he immediately fixes on 
his paper in all its freshness ; whereas Addison smells of the mid- 
night oil. 

Professor Morley says : “ Defoe and he [#.e. Steele], with eyes upon 
the future, were the truest leaders of their time. It was the firm 
hand of his friend Steele that helped Addison up to the place in 
literature that became him. 

Coleridge valued Steele above Addison. “ Steele’s papers are 
easily distinguished to this day by their pure humanity, springing 
from the gentleness, the kindness of his heart.” 

As to the contents of the Spectator, to consider them would 
require a volume, so varied and versatile are they. To-day you have 
a beautiful meditation, brilliant in imagery and serious as a sermon, 
like the allegorical “ Vision of Mirza”; or a pious discourse on death, 
or perhaps an eloquent and scathing protest against the duel ; while 
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to-morrow the whole number is concerned with the wigs, ruffles, and 
shoe-buckles of the macaroni, or the hoops, patches, farthingales, and 
tuckers of the ladies. 

If you wish to see the plays and actors of the time the Sfectator 
will show them to you, and, moreover, point out the dress, manners, 
and mannerisms, affectations, indecorums, plaudits, or otherwise, of 
the frequenters of the theatre. From its pages you can reconstruct 
the daily life and customs of the coffee-house, the club, the town and 
country house ; you meet the parson in cassock and bands (some of 
the young ones affecting the Doctor’s scarf on the strength of a 
chaplaincy to some petty magnate), the beggar, the gipsy}.the fortune- 
teller—in fact, all sorts and conditions of men. 

In the first number Addison depicts himself as the Spectator. 
In the second, Steele introduces us to the members of the Club—to 
Sir Roger de Coverley, the lovable, eccentric, kindly natured country 
gentleman—oddly enough, Steele introduces Sir Roger as a Baronet, 
although by the sixth number he becomes “the honest knight.” 
Addison always refers to him as a knight—a homely soul, beloved of 
his tenants and servants, free of speech, and familiar with the men- 
servants and the maidservants, “all the young women profess love to 
him, and the young men are glad of his company.” He is an elderly 
bachelor, who has been crossed in his early love for an obdurate 
widow. He is the main character of the Spectator. 

Next comes a gentleman of the Inner Temple, who disappears 
almost as soon as he is introduced. 

Then an eminent merchant of the City, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
makes his bow. 

Captain Sentry represents the Army, but is pretty much of a lay 
figure. 

Will Honeycomb, an elderly dandy, man about town, and lady- 
killer. ‘“ He knows the history of every mode, and can inform you 
from which of the French King’s wenches our wives and daughters 
had this manner of curling their hair, that way of placing their 
hoods ; whose frailty was covered by such a sort of petticoat, and 
whose vanity to show her foot made that part of the dress so short 
in such a year. In a word, all his conversation and knowledge has 
been in the female world.” “To conclude his character, where 
women are not concerned, he is an honest, worthy man.” 

And finally there is a somewhat stagy old clergyman, 

Outside the Club we have Will Wimdble, younger son of a 
baronet, leading the life of a man of no profession, looking after his 
father’s game, training his dogs, shooting, fishing, hunting, twisting 
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whiplashes for all his neighbours, knitting garters for the ladies, and 
as occasion arises slyly inquiring how they wear, a welcome guest at 
every house in the county, beloved of lads and children. A man 
that the Spectator says would have made a successful merchant, or 
what not, had not family pride kept him from trade, while he was not 
educated enough for a profession. 

Then there are Sir Roger’s country neighbours to complete the 
gallery. There is the delightful o/¢ Chaplain. The knight was 
“afraid of being insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table,” so 
he gets a friend at the university “to find him out a clergyman 
rather of plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear 
voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that understood a 
little of backgammon.” This good parson is appealed to if any 
dispute arises among his people, and in the thirty years he has been 
in the parish it has never had a law suit. 

Sir Roger makes him a present of all the good sermons that have 
been printed in Znglish, and only begs that every Sunday “ he would 
pronounce one of them in the pulpit.” Accordingly, when the 
knight meets his chaplain on Saturday and asks, “ Who preaches 
to-morrow ?” he is answered “The Bishop of S#. Asaph in the 
morning and Dr. South in the afternoon.” 

We meet also an ideal yeoman who “has been several times 
foreman of the petty jurys,” and he rides to the assizes by the side 
of Zom Touchy, who takes the law of everybody. 

Then we have an amusing Captain, “ Young, sound and 
impudent,” a gay widow, and a demure Quaker. 

Now, apart from their interest as contemporary pictures, what 
has been the influence of the Sfecfafor, and in a less degree of the 
Tatler and Guardian—in a word, of Steele and Addison—on our- 
selves ? 

Three things may be distinctly claimed for them. 

1st. They created a reading public. 

and. They were the downfall of the fafron and the miserable 
system of patronage. And 

3rd. They are the germ and forerunner of our modern novel of 
contemporary life and manners. 

Up to Queen Anne’s time the lieges had to depend on the 
Gazettes and News Letters, which appeared in a very casual way at 
times of special war news, &c. There were no newspapers proper, 
Now they sprang up in startling abundance. Indeed, so numerous 
were they and so troublesome in their party license that a half- 
penny tax was imposed on the penny sheet, partly to curb their 
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inconvenient exuberance and partly to secure the registration of 
their authors. The effect of this tax was to extinguish a feeble 
multitude ; but the Spectator held its own. While other survivors 
increased their price to 1}¢. to meet the tax, the Spectator boldly 
charged 2d. and still flourished. Indeed Steele, who was the 
editor, tells us “the tax on each half sheet has brought into the 
Stamp Office one week with another above £20 a week arising from 
the single paper.” 

It was reac in every coffee-house, club, and tavern ; found its way 
to the ladies’ boudoirs ; went all over the country, and even up to 
Edinburgh by the coaches, and (being passed from one to another) 
was in the hands of many thousands. Now people who have got 
accustomed to a news-sheet at the breakfast table soon find it 
among the almost necessities of their existence. Witness the 
eager rush to the bookstalls for the morning paper at the under- 
ground railway stations, and watch the hurrying cits ruining their 
sight by racing through the contents in the vile atmosphere and 
viler light of the carriages. 

But the Spectator, as we have seen, consisted mainly of essays, 
and the readers of it were furnished with a mental pabulum more 
instructive and stimulating than the acres of stuff we get in much 
of the ephemeral press of to-day. 

It could only have the effect of making readers, and, moreover, 
readers of the best English composition. 

Then it overthrew the patron. And what was the patron? 
Let dear old Samuel Johnson (smarting, doubtless, under the 
Chesterfield episode) define him. 

“Patron. n.s. One who countenances, supports, or protects. 
Commonly a wretch who supports with insolence, and is paid with 
flattery.” Has not the very word fatronize a vulgar, humiliating 
taste about it? Does not our gorge rise at the pitiful, sycophantic 
dedications of that and earlier periods? Genius stooping its back 
to the Great, possibly only great in being “the accident of an 
accident”: the proud intellect having to pander and toady to the 
mere social potentate, or (deeper degradation still) to his concubine. 

Now all this went by the board. The lesson was taught, once 
for all, that the puwd/ic was the rightful patron ; that even from the 
point of filthy lucre the multitudinous coppers of the many brought 
more solid return than the condescending gi/# of 20 or 100 guineas 
from his Grace or her Ladyship. 

Then as makers of the novel of contemporary life and manners. 
Surely this claim, too, can be made good. 
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In the Spectator we have characters as sharply defined and 
clearly portrayed as in any novel. Sir Roger de Coverley is as real 
a creation as Colonel Newcome. 

It is true there is no set story, but the characters are placed in 
such surroundings and circumstances, go through such emotions, 
experiences, and adventures as give them as real an existence as 
those of any of our novels. 

I have often wondered that Sir Roger has never been 
dramatised. The material is as good as the “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and our own ever popular knight, Sir Henry Irving, would make a 
splendid Sir Roger—he is of just the right age for the part. 

As to incident, we see the genial knight in his home life, in town, 
visiting Westminster Abbey, on ’Change, in church, hunting his 
pack of hounds, attending the assize, courting his obdurate widow, 
having his fortune told by the gipsy, &c. 

If there are any readers of this paper who do not know their 
Spectator, they have one more joy in life at their command. Not 
only will they find these suggestive sketches delightful in themselves, 
but they may be made the ofen sesame to a period and a literature as 
interesting as any our country has produced. 

Thackeray, who was thoroughly at home with this period— 
saturated with it, one might say—has given us charming peeps at it in 
“ Esmond ” and “ The Virginians,” and dealt with it at length in his 
delightful “English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century.” 


T. R. PEARSON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


CIVILISATION VERSUS BARBARISM. 


HAT acts of cruelty attend the process of civilising the 
dark races off the face of the earth are, I fancy, scarcely 
suspected by the general public. At the present moment the Anglo- 
Saxon races display some penitence for former misdeeds, and 
what remains of the Maori or the Red Indian is carefully tended 
and, so to speak, cherished. I have no doubt that Englishmen 
may still be found who, when out of reach of any expression of 
public sentiment, are guilty of extreme cruelty, even murder, in 
their dealings with uncivilised nations. In an article in the Jdzr 
for September, entitled “From the Congo to the Nile,” I meet 
with instances of atrocities so terrible that I hesitate to believe 
them possible, and at any rate thank God that the perpetrators 
are not men of my own race. The man from whose diary 
are taken the few extracts I dare to give, W. Stamp Cherry, is an 
American who took part in the expedition up the Congo to the 
Nile of Commandant Morin, following in the track of Major 
Marchand in the memorable progress to Fashoda. Of the kind of 
vengeance exacted for the murder of a Frenchman the following is 
advanced as a sample. This was the destruction of Cumba, a 
populous native town. “The invaders surrounded the place at 
daybreak. Then they roused the sleeping inhabitants by a wild 
blast of a bugle. As the poor people rushed out of their huts in the 
grey dawn, 250 Lobell (sic) repeating rifles were turned upon them. 
Black writhing bodies covered the ground in all directions. No 
quarter was given under order. Women and children were not 
spared. Even the wounded, appealing for mercy with upstretched 
arms, were finished off where they lay.” This conduct appears to have 
been constantly repeated. With some faint attempt at condemna- 
tion the writer says, ‘I soon learned what the officers meant when 
they said we should shortly meet with better game for our guns than 
the hippos and crocodiles.” 
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THE CIVILISING OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


OW, I am not assuming that the foregoing statements are true. 
N Nothing would be more gratifying to me than to hear an 
authoritative disclaimer. The man who brings these terrible charges 
is, however, not an Englishman, but an American, and one whose 
indifference to us and our fortunes is openly professed. One further 
picture I will present, and then quit aterrible theme. Some women 
prisoners had escaped, and got into a jungle where they could not 
easily be pursued. ‘‘ Next night some of our N’Dri scouts recaptured 
one of the women. She had not been able to make good her escape 
because she had a baby to carry. . . . As soon as she was brought 
into camp the officers held a consultation. At its conclusion orders 
were issued, and the woman was taken down to the river bank, and 
placed with her back against an old snag that had stranded at high 
water. Her baby was rudely snatched out of her arms, and at this 
she lost her self-control for the first and only time. Like a she- 
panther she sprang after her babe, but a dozen big soldiers over- 
powered her, pinioned her arms, and tied a bandage over her eyes. 
From then on she was stoicism itself. . . . I could not see that a 
muscle of her body twitched, not even when eight soldiers filed up 
before her and leveled (sic) their rifles straight at her breast. She 
heard the click of their guns, the order to fire, yet she never winced ; 
not a nerve flickered. She fell, shot to pieces. Next morning 
another woman was recaptured ; she met a similar fate. One cannot 
help wondering what sort of an opinion these poor African savages 
have of civilisation as it is interpreted to them by the Government 
of the Colony Congo Francais ” (sic). 

Even so! Matter even more distressing is to be found, but I 
will harrow my readers no farther. Some far pleasanter things are 
chronicled, and there is a description of an eighteen-month-old baby 
prisoner which has great interest for anthropologists. 


MISPRINTS. 

N his contributions, always thoughtful and often witty, to 
Longman’s Magazine, under the title “ At the Sign of the 
Ship,” Mr. Andrew Lang gives occasional specimens of what are 
known as coguil/es, or, to use a plain English term, “ misprints.” These 
are often comic enough—so comic, indeed, as to suggest intentional 
jocosity rather than accident. The most famous instance on record 
is perhaps that of the printer who for a line in “ A Life Drama,” by 


Alexander Smith, 

Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire, 
substituted 

Like a pale martyr with his shirt on fire. 
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‘Ihave dealt with the subject before, and am not. going to give a 
collection of these comic results of accident or malice.. I have come 
however, upon one which is quite fresh and‘is worthy of being pre- 
served. In a brand-new American periodical are some comments 
upon Matthew Prior. Speaking of this clever and passably licentious 
poet, Cowper in an epistle to Robert Lloyd is said to have written— ls 

‘* Matthew,” says Fame, ‘‘ with endless pins, 
Smoothed and refined the meanest strains.” 
The word “pins ” should obviously be “ pains.” There is, however, 
to my thinking, something distinctly humorous in the picture of the 
bard, like a diligent housewife, smoothing the lines as it were on an 
ironing-board, and pinning them down like a mob-cap so as to 
facilitate the passage of the smoothing-iron. Perhaps this is too 
trivial for comment. If so, I can only apologise to my readers. 


MODERN JOURNALISM. 

AM a little exercised to know what infinitesimal amount of 

knowledge entitles a man to follow the calling of journalist. 
That there is no compulsory examination in journalism I know, and 
I am aware that the days of general cultivation are over. My own 
experience of the higher journalism is, however, sufficient to breed 
dismay. Some little time has elapsed since I referred in one of 
the leading literary papers to an atmospheric effect recalling the 
paintings of De Hooge, whose works are among the rarest treasures 
in our public and private collections. The name was queried in the 
proof. I struck out the query and wrote “stet.” The editor, one 
of our most distinguished men of letters, mistrusted me, and 
deleted the sentence containing the baffling name, and I had to take 
him into the National Gallery and show him the pictures of that 
artist in the collection. The other day—in a daily paper—I 
wrote of the “crus” or growths of Burgundy wine, and printed 
the word for fear of accident. The authorities knew it not. In two 
daily papers I spoke within a few weeks of “ Manon Lescaut,” by 
the Abbé Prévost, a work better known in France than is “Tom 
Jones” or (shall I say?) “Tristram Shandy” in England. In one 
paper the name was misspelt, and in the other, since it was 
necessary to the sense, it was, by a process familiar to printers, 
battered so as to be practically illegible. Such ignorance is not, 
of course, confined to journalists. I once in a “mess” of four 
barristers in one of the Inns of Court mentioned Auguste Comte, 
and found that not one of them had heard of him. Surely, 
however, a journalist ought to know as much as the man in the 
street. SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER,—SUPPORTED SOLELY -BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBOTIONS, 





Patron—Wis (Most Gracious Majesty the Hing. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND YORK, K.G. 
Chairman—Sik EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Cotonet FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 





APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 285 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of $653 lives in 1900; 
namely, 690 by the Life-Boats, and 175 by fishing and other boats. Total. of 
lives saved, for which Rewards have been granted, from the, Establishment 
of the Institution in 1824 to 3ist December, 1900, 42.707. 

It should be specially noted that the Life-Boat Crews, excepting when remunerated :by 


the owners of vessels for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution tor their 
efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 





Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi Conion, W.C: ; 


by the Bankevs of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Bran~hes. 
[P.7.0. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 





GALLANT LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1900. 


ALDEBURGH. 


In reaponse to messages by telephone received on the 15th February while a whole gale was blowing 
from 8. by W., the reserve Life-boat, temporarily placed at this station, was launched at 10.30 p.m. 
Terrific seas were breaking on the beach; in fact, they are stated to have been the heaviest ever 
witnessed on this coast, and they extended as far outward as the eye could see, but the Life-boat- 
men did not hesitate one moment, and after gallantly crossing the shoals encountered a tremendous 
sea in crossing Sizewell Bank to reach the spot where the vessel had been reported in distress. 
Nothing, however, could be seen owing to the blinding rain and sleet, so the boat anchored just 
inside the bank and burned lights. She received no reply until about 4 a.m., when two rockets were 
sem up about half a mile northward. Proceeding in that direction, the Life-boatmen found the 
8.8. H/ylion, of London, riding in a very dangerous position in five fathoms of water, having lost her 
rudder and propeller. The master stated that the vessel had been aground on Sizewell Bank, and 
those on board, twenty-one men in all, had had a fearful experience, the seas breaking clean over 
the ship, washing the hatches off and smashing the starboard life-boat. The weather moderating, 
the Life-b: at left two of her crew on board the steamer, proceeded to Lowestoft, and having secured) 
the services of steam-tugs returned with them, and the vessel was towed to Gravesend, the Life-boat 
accompanying her. 

On the 4th October the Aldeburgh Life-boat was again called out for service. At 12.41 p.m.a 
telephone message was received from the Shipwash Light-vessel, stating that a large barque was 
aground on the sands. A strong gale was blowing from the south at the time, accompanied by a 
very heavy sea and heavy rain squalls. The Life-boat was manned and launched, and having been 
hauled, by means of the haul-off warp, through the heavy breakers on the ivner shoal, sail was 
made. Afterwards the s.s, Minerva, of Hamburg, was hailed, and her master, Captain H. von 
Spreckelsen, thereupon stopped the steamer and very kindly took the boat in tow until she was in a 
position to reach the stranded vessel. She was lying near the middle buoy, with signals of distress 
flying, and the seas were breaking over her fore and aft. The Life-boat proceeded towards her 
throngh the heavy breakers, and, having anchored, veered down to her by means of the cable, of 
whith about eighty fathoms were paid out. Two gallant attempts to get alongside were made by 
the: Life-boatmen, but the vessel was lying in a bad position, and afforded no shelter whatever for 
the Boat. At first the vessel was lying with her stern towards the sea, but afterwards she turned 
completely round with her head towards the breakers. These attempts proved futile, but their 
third endeavour was successful, and the vessel's crew were found to have life-belts on, ready to jump 
into the Life-boat. Watching his opportunities, the coxswain successfully got all the men, eleven 
im number, on board, but in spite of all precautions the mate had a somewhat narrow escape. He 
fell between the ship and the boat, but was promptly grasped by some of the Life-boatmen and was 
dragged into the boat, fortunately with no more serious injury than a bruised hand and thigh. The 
vessel; which was the barque Antares, from Carlskrona, for London with deals, was by this time 
fall of water and apparently beginning to break up. The Life-b: at at once made sail for home, 
and arrived at 7.30 p.m. with the rescued men, all of whom were greatly exhausted, the greater 
number of them having to be led up the beach to the nearest hotel, where their wants were 
attended to. 

The following paragraph appeared in the Zast Anglian Times of the 6th October :— 


...(;The master of the German barque Antares, which was wrecked on the Shipwash Sand on 
Thursday, passed through Ipswich on Friday morning on his way to Harwich. He epoke with 
grateful admiration of the manner in which he and the crew of ten men were rescued by the 
Aldeburgh Life-boat, and dictated and signed the following letter :— 

“S1r,—I wish, through your columns, to record our heartfelt thanks to the Aldeburgh Life-boat 
for the splendid service they rendered to us on Thursday afternoon. There was a terrific sea running 
over the Shipwash Sand on which we stranded, and coxswain Cable had to sail right through the 
breakers to get alongside our ship. The waves were breaking right over the ship, fore and aft, and 
it was a difficult and dangerous task to get us off. The coxswain and crew stuck to their work, 
hewever, and saved our lives, for which 1 wish now to express the deep gratitude and thankfulness 
that we now feel. (Signed) “A, WAHDEL.” 


An extra reward was granted by the Jnstitution to the coxswain and crew of the Life-boat 
for their services on this occasion, and a letter of thanks was sent to the captain of the s.s. Minerva 
for the assistance so kindly rendered by him. 

In recognition of the gallant services rendered bv Mr. James Cable, coxswain of the Aldeburgh 
Life-bvat, on these two occasions, the Institution's silver third service clasp was awarded him, he 
already possessing the silver medal and second service clasp presented to him for gallantry on 
previous occasions. Appointed to the office of cox<wain in January 1848, he has had charge of the 
Cife-boat on more than twenty occasions of service and has assisted in the rescue of two hundred 
and sixty-nine lives. 
on (P Two. 
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The Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of *The Gun-ramner’ &c. 


‘ There is a good deal of rough vigour about the description of Hilary Blachland’s adventures.’—MoRNING 
LBADER, 

‘The scenes are thrilling and picturesque.’—WORLD. 

‘To those in search of a rousing novel, packed tight with adventure of a South African fiavour, we can at 
once point out ‘The Triumph of Hilary Blachland,” which in nine particulars out of ten will undoubtedly 
satisfy such readers as like their fiction to have as many exciting moments as, there are quills upon the 
porcupine... . If all South African romances were as entertaining as “ Hilary Blachland,” our mental. mercury 
would go up at least twenty degrees.’—LITERARY WORLD, 

‘ A spirited story.’—ACADEMY. 

‘Told with knowledge, sympathy, and spirit. OUTLOOK 

‘Mr. Mitford has given us in ‘“‘The Gun-runner ” and other tales many stories of absorbing and thrilling 
interest, but none more so than this yarn of South African life ... His knowledge of Colonial life is exact, 
and few writers have the power of turning out a story which one reads with such zest from start to finish as 
he does,’—SCOTSMAN, 

‘A fulladventurous story.’ —BOOKMAN. 4 

‘ Excellent, full of adventure, and written with go. . . . This is a book to be read at once.'"—L&eDS MERCURY. 

‘Mr. Mitford seems to know his South Africa well.’—ILLUsTRATED LONDON NEws. 

‘The author of “ The Gun-runner” has pegged out a claim in the realms of fiction as his own as a faithful 
and sympathetio interpreter of life among the Zulus and the Matabele....“ The Triumph of Hilary Blachland ” 
cannot fail to sustain his reputation, since it possesses exactly those qualities of vivid presentment aud active 
movement which are characteristic of all the South African stories that have come from his pen,’—WEEK'S 
SURVEY. 

‘Distinctly above the average of its kind.... It has a frank, natural air about it which is distinctly 
pleasing.’ ACADEMY. 

‘Mr. Mitford paints a graphic picture of the kraal of the gigantic Lo Ben, and tellsa thrilling story of a 
white man’s sacrilegious visit to the sepulchre of his father..—VANITY Farr. 

‘A straightforward story of rough life in Rhodesia, ... The author evidently knows South Africa—of 
which this is by no means his firat successful story.’ —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘A pretty and exciting story..—CANDID FRIEND. 

‘It is full of incident, and the local colour, as it is called, strikes you as true. Evidently, the writer is quite 
at home in his surroundings.’—MorNIN@ Post. 

‘A good story, with a swing about it.’—Sr. Jamgs’s GAZETTE. 
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A Blind Marriage, &c. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


‘This yolume of short stories is bid heartily welcome, and may be read with pleasure, The volume reflects 
the versatility’ of the writer. The tales are of all kinds—humorous, pathetic, and dramatic... . “ Tom 
Tatterby’s Peerage” is full of human nature and incidents that never failto amuse.'—ScorsMAN, 


* Answers all expectation. . . . The tales in the yolume are all of equal attractiveness,,—MoRNING LEADER, 

‘In the vein of Charles Dickens,’—Pi or. 

‘In Mr. Sims’s well-known and popular vein.’—BooxMAN. 

‘,,. Thoroughly typical of G. R. Sims, in short, and a very good thing to be, says a huge circle of readers,’— 
DAILY EXPREss. 

‘Mr. G, R. Sims knows how to move the tears of sensibility. . . . A collection of short stories, not all of the 
same texture, but for the most part relations of pathetic incidents. . . . “ Dagonet’s” constituency will not be 
disappointed in his last work.’—LirzRaR¥Y WORLD. 

‘A baker’s dozen of readable tales by kindly “ Dagonet.” ... The tales are brightly and entertainingly 
reba written ; and do ample credit to the author’s heart and powers of sympathy and observation.’—DaILy 

HRONICLE. 

‘*“ Dagonet” has seldom done better work than this. . , . Theseshould be as popular as any of their kind, 
They are not unlike some of Charles Dickens’s Ohristmas stories, but the pathos is less strained. ... A capital 
book for a present.'"—SUNRISE. 

, Mr. Sims is always good in his way. ... He has qnalities which wear well—vivacity, an alert humour, 
kindliness, and great knowledge of certain phases of life. —PALL MaLL GAZETTE, 
= * The stories are all good of their kind, and people who like that kind will certainly enjoy them.’—GLascow 
SRALD. 

‘There are fourteen short stories in this entertaining volume, each in Mr, Sims's happiest vein, pathetic and 

humorous by turns,’—LLoyp's WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


‘Short and cheerful stories..—OUTLOOK. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 














"HOW TO FURNISH ‘SMARTLY WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL 
UPON ‘THE INSTALMENT PLAN,’ 


+d Re a A gee endorsed by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
6 en ott, and many others, and now adopted in all 
NORMANS STACI EY.L parts of the English-speaking world. Their plan enables 
ART slic Hou SE FURNISHERS you to Furnish your House or Flat throughout, fro 
18 QUEEN ViCTORIA STREET Drawing-room to Kitchen, including Linen, Sitverware, 
A lon DON éc Cutlery, fronmongery, Glass, Blinds, &c., out of you 
ti) income and without disturbing your capital. This is done 
4 C3 Hi by dividing the whole amount into 6, 12, 18, 24, or 36 equal 
; | monthly payments. During this period, however, the 
purchaser is of course at liberty to pay off the balance 
at any time, and thereby avail himself of a cash discoun 


No charge made for planning or laying Oarpets or Linoleums 
Apply— 


NORMAN & ‘STACE Y, Ltd. 


Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
118 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


N.B.—Reasonable Prices govern ali transactions. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWEL 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Cown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in ever 

household. They are a luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices withiy 

reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations. Th 
‘Osmans’ are sold by all the insane pacing in the World. 








MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 








Cycling in Winter Pt 


can be made safe and enjoyable by riding 


genuine non-slipping 


| 


They are reduced to 558. per pair, Guaranteed for thirteen months, a 
can be had from all cycle agents, with wired or beaded. edges. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., Para Mills, Aston Oross, Birmingham; and Branches. 


























